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The Alarming Increase of Tenancy in the South. 


arrest the attention of all men interested in the future of the 

country. And if the situation is alarming in the Nation at large, 
it is far more serious in our own Southern States. Every decade sees a 
marked increase in the number of men farming the lands of others, a 
marked decrease in the number of those who own their own homes. 


ae a alarming increase of tenancy in the United States may well 


Gloomy indeed are the forebodings to which these figures give rise. 
ls agriculture to become like manufacturing—an industry in which the 
profits go to a few great capitalists for whom the rest of the people are 
only hirelings? Is the country home, the fountain head of our National 
strength and character, to decay under the subile blight of tenancy ? Is 
the development of great estates cultivated by landless laborers—is this 
condition to prove the ruin of America as it ruined ancient Italy, as it 
has made Irish history a long nightmare, as it has crushed the lives of 

‘millions in Russia, and as it has all but destroyed hope in the hearts of 
Mexico’s toiling masses ? 


Perhaps there is no room for pessimism. Perhaps we shall yet find 
aremedy. But certainly no man with both eyes open can fail to think 
seriously as he examines the official census figures as issued by the 
United States Government and set forth in the diagrams and tables given 
herewith- The official 1910 census volume on ‘‘Agriculture’’ has not 
‘| yet been issued, but from preliminary State bulletins in our hands we 
| have prepared the following significant table for this issue of The Pro 

gressive Farmer. This table shows the percentage of farmers who were 
| tenants in 1880, 1890, 1900. and 1910 in each State indicated. Notice 
the steady increase, decade by decade, of the proportion of homeless 
farmers in every State in the South with the exception of Virginia and 
Florida. In these two States conditions have been improved by the 
coming of Northern and Western farmers; whereas this effect of immi- 
gration in Texas has been more than offset by the breaking of the 
ranches into farms and smaller tenant farms. 
PERCENTAGE OF FARMERS WHO WERE TENANTS 





1880 1890 | 





United States _. , 25.6 28.4 
Virginia 29.5 269 
North Carolina A 33.5 34.1 
South Carolina 50.3 55.3 
Georgia 44.2 53.6 
Florida 30.9 23.6 
Alabgma 46.8 48.6 
Mississippi 43.8 528 
Tennessee 34.5 30.8 
Arkansas : 30.9 32.1 
Louisiana $5.2 44.4 
Yexas 37.6 4.19 























In North Carolina 42 farmers in each 100 are now tenants as com 

pared with 33 in each 100 in 1880; in South Carolina 63 in each 100 are 

| now tenants as compared 50 in each 100 in 1880; in Georgia 65 now as 

compared with 44 then; in Alabama 60 as compared with 46 then; in 

Mississippi 66 as compared with 43 then; in Tennessee 41 as compared 

| with 34 then; in Arkansas 50 now as compared with 30 then ; in Louisi- 

ana 55 as compared with 35 then; in Texas 52 now as compared with 
37 then. 


Such a situation calls indeed for the most serious attention we can 
give it. 











PROPORTION OF HOME-OWNING FARMERS IN EACH AMERICAN STATE: (1010 
CENSUS.) 

The black line indicates the proportion of farmers in each State who own the farms 
they till; the checked lines indicate the proportion of tenants. ‘(An intermediate desig- 
nation indicates the number of managers.) Notice how, when one reaches our Southern 
States in this diagram, the checked line of tenaney increases. When we come to consider 
not only the present pligat of these States with regard to tenancy, but its startling 
increase since 1880 as shown by the table, the situation becomes even more serious. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER. 








QUACK DOCTORS OF AGRICUL- 
TURE. 


How the Farmer is Often Misled by 
Men Who Know Little About 
Farming or Farm Problems, 


J ITH all the agencies now at work 
trying to popularize agricultural 
knowledge, it is little wonder that 
the advisers of the farmer have mul- 
tiplied many fold in recent years. 

This all promises well for the ulti- 
mate advancement of agriculture. 
We have no fault to find with those 
who seek to aid the farmer with real 
information. We are also willing to 
admit that the scientists and those 
recognized as the best authorities on 
agricultural matters have made mis- 
takes, many of them; but about the 
most serious obstacle to agricultural 
progress at the present time are false 
advisers regarding agricultural mat- 
ters, of which there are legions. 

As at one time it was thought any- 
one could be a farmer, it now seems 
that everyone assumes to be able to 
advise the farmer. Every day, on 
the street, on railway trains, in street 
cars, in the popular magazines, in 
hotel lobbies, and everywhere, one 
may hear or read agricultural infor- 
mation and misinformation (chiefly 
the latter) recklessly offered without 
regard to its application to the con- 
ditions invélved. We repeat, about 
the worst enemy to agricultural edu- 
cation and progress in farming is the 
quack doctors of agriculture, who 
have read or learned by rote this or 
that recipe for some real or fancied 
agricultural ill and are ever ready, 
like the quack doctors of medicine, 
to offer their half-baked and little 
understood cure-alls for any and all 
the troubles of the tillers of the soil. 

If the direction of agricultural ed- 
ucation could be relieved of the bur- 
dens put upon it by the agricultural 
ignorance of preachers, lawyers, doc- 
tors, newspaper men and a raft of 
ill-advised well wishers and put into 
the hands of those who having made 
a study of agricultural education and 
agriculture, the politics, bickerings 
and inefficiency would quickly disap- 
pear from our agricultural institu- 
tions; but so long as lawyers, news- 
peper men, politicians and educators 
who know nothing of agriculture or 
agricultural education are permitted 
to run our agricultural schools just 

will their efficiency remain 
h below par. 
this article was started to dis- 
some the effects of false ad- 
given to farmers by the quack 
rs of agriculture. 

Recently a good farmer said to the 

“You know the scientific men 
Si it the land receives as much 
benefit from the roots and stubble 
of the cowpea as if the entire crop is 
left on the land.’? On being assured 
that such not the case and that 
the “‘scientifice men’’ never made any 
such statement he was plainly dis- 

-d with my “ignorance.” The 

le is due to the fact that such 
statements are made by the horde of 
“quack” agiculturists, which now are 
to be found in every walk of life. 
Truly, ‘fa little knowledge is a dan- 
thing’ and in no sphere of 
endeavor is it more danger- 


ot 


was 


gerous 


man 
than in agriculture. 

Today we have two letters from 
armers illustrating the evil results 
exaggerated statements often 
made by those who advise the farm- 
ers: 


of the 


One reader writes that he applied 
stable manure, broke his land deep 


early in the winter, cultivated his 
crop level and shallow, but has made 
very little better crops than a Negro 
made on the same land last year by 
plowing three or four inches deep 
and cultivating the crop with a turn- 
ing plow. 

Another reader says he has been 
growing cowpeas and trying to im- 
prove his land for four or five years 
and yet his yields are only a little 
larger than when he began. Both 
these men express faith in the plans 
they are following, but plainly show 
discouragement and ask our opinion 
as to why they have failed. 

There are too many different fac- 
tors or conditions which affect or con- 
trol crop production for anyone to be 
able to state the reasons for these 
failures. No agricultural practice or 
method can be judged by the success 
or failure of one man. Nor is one 
year sufficient to test the value of any 
system of preparing and cultivating 
the land. 

The experience of hundreds and 
thousands of farmers, and a large 
number of experiments conducted by 
accurate experimenters prove beyond 
doubt that. cowpeas properly employ- 
ed will aid in the increase of soil fer- 
tility and the fact that stable man- 
ure, deep plowing and shallow culti- 
vation will increase crop yields is 
scarcely less firmly established. But 
while these two failures, or what the 
two farmers themselves regard as 
failures, do not furnish evidence suf- 
ficient to overthrow accepted facts 
and theories established by long 
years of experience and experimenta- 
tion, they may well cause us to pause 
and reflect on the soundness of many 
exaggerated statements made by 
over-enthusiastic dispensers of agri- 
cultural misinformation. It is per- 
haps but natural that in the present 
state of the general interest in farm- 
ing and the rapid development of 
agricultural knowledge, that there 
should be many ready to repeat from 
hearsay and without proper consider- 
ation supposed agricultural facts, but 
the results are apt to be unfortunate 
as has been the case in these two in- 
stances. These men are following 
correct methods, as far as they go, 
but their disappointment is due to 
the fact that the effects of deep plow- 
ing, etc., and the growing of cowpeas, 
have been exaggerated by 
those possessing that ‘‘little knowl- 
edge”? which is dangerous. 

Those of little knowledge? but who 
repeat parrot-like, distorted interpre- 
tations of facts, are chiefly responsi- 
ble for the generally 
prevalent virtues of 
deep plowing and the growing of cow- 
peas in increasing crop yields and im- 
proving soil fertility. And for many 
of the popular agricultural miscon- 
ceptions of the day, the popular mag- 
azine writers are largely responsible. 
Their ‘‘stories’” would often be in- 
teresting if true, but being generally 
a jumble of distorted facts 
tremendously hurtful. 

No good soil was ever depleted or 
made non-productive, by any system 
of farming, in one, two or three years 
and it is equally certain that no poor 
soil can be made highly productive 
in such short. periods. Without 
something besides deep plowing 
the growing of a crop of cowpe 
moved for hay, large crop yields from 
a poor soil are impossible 
simply expected too much from little 
effort. Deep plowing within reason- 
able limits and at reasonable expense 
is important among the many steps 
necessary for the building of a pro- 


grossly 


ideas 


the 


false 


so 


regarding 


hey are 


or 


have 


“beans 


ductive soil, but in a favorable season 
good crops are made under all sorts 
of practices and in an unfavorable 
season deep plowing and shallow cul- 
tivation are not sufficient to insure 
good crops. Nor will one application 
ef stable manure make land highly 
productive at once. Likewise a crop 
of cowpeas, even when removed for 
hay, may increase the yield of the 
succeeding crop, but the growing of 
legumes that are removed from the 
soil is not sufficient to largely or per- 
manently increase soil fertility. It is 
true that many who should have 
Known better have given color to 
such an idea by exaggerating the 
supposed benefits of such a practice, 
but those who are competent to ad- 
vise, or whose advice should be ac- 
cepted, know that soils are not large- 
ly or permanently built up by such 
practices. 

The methods of 
pointed readers will prove successful 
if along with these and other neces- 
sary practices they feed the soil in 
liberal measure for a period of years; 
but we must learn to feed our 
more liberally and regularly for a 
period of years before expecting large 
changes. Simply growing legumes 
and removing the crops as hay is not 
feeding the soil. 


our two disap- 


soil 


Feeding Value of Navy Beans. 
READER says he can buy navy 
beans for 50 or 55 cents a bushel, 

and wants to know if they are a 
cheap feed at that price. He also 
asks their feeding value as compared 
with corn and soy beans. 

The following shows the composi- 

tion of 100 pounds of these feeds: 





Navy 
beans 


Soy 


beans Corn 





bs.}10.6 Ibs. 
es hele 
Crude protein. 22. oo es 
Crude fiber. 59. 6 122 
Nitrogen free extract.-- f “* 170.4 
5.0 








A study of these analyses shows 
that soy beans are very much richer 
in protein than corn and also consid- 
erably richer than navy beans. In fats, 
the soy beans also 
richer corn, which in turn 
tains more fats than 
carbohydrates, 
richer than tl 


are very much 


than con- 
navy beans. In 
much 
e others, and the navy 
contain more than the soy 
beans; but in judging of the values 
of these feeds, it must be remember- 
ed that the fats perform largely the 
same function as the carbohydrates 
(fiber and nitrogen free extract) and 
are about 2.25 time valuable 
pound for pound. But it is probable 
that the soy contain much 
fat “the feeding results. 
impossible to compare 
unlike but the large 
protein in navy be 
the lack of protein 
of carbohydrates in 
plainly that 
able for feeding alone. 
We think the value of 
probably a little higher 
beans, but the navy 
at 50 or 55 
pounds at 
feeds. 
fed 


some 


corn is very 


1 


more 
beans too 
for best 
It is such 
feeds, amount of 
ans and soy beans, 
and and excess 
indicate 


not suit- 


corn 
these feeds are 
soy beans 
than navy 
beans are cheap 
5 bushel of 60 
the present price of other 
however, not be 
rather with corn or 
richer in 
pound of navy 
pounds of corn 


cents a 


They should, 
but 
similar 
One 
three 


alone, 
feed carbohy- 
drates. beans to 
two or should 
make an excellent and cheap feed for 
hogs. 

At Sta- 
table 
pounds of gain 
while it required 
pounds of an egual mixture, by 
weight, of beans corn. This 
shows that the mixed feed was a little 
better, but cheap pork was produced 
in both 

Henry (‘‘Feeds and Feeding’’) says 


Experiment 
cooked 


the Michigan 
tion 421 
beans produced 
in weight 
406 


nds 
100 


with pigs; 


pou 


and 


cases. 


beans should be “thoroughly cook- 
ed,’’ but we doubt if this is either 
necessary or profitable if they are fed 
with corn in the proportion of one 
part of beans, by weight, to two or 
three parts of corn. 

At the Indiana Station it required 
557 pounds of corn alone to produce 
a gain of 100 pounds on pigs; while 
with 2% parts of corn and 1% parts 
of soy beans, by weight, it only re- 
quired 311 pounds of the mixture to 
produce 100 pounds of gain. 


Feeding Value of Sorghum Fodder. 
READER wishes to know if there 
is any danger in feeding “ripe 

sorghum,” or ‘‘sorghum fodder” to 

horses and cattle, and also the feed- 
ing value of these and turnips. 

We take it that “ripe sorghum’”’ 
is meant the mature plant cured as 
hay and that by “‘sorghum fodder” is 
meant the leaves of the sorghum 
plant pulled when green and cured as 
hay. This is not what would be 
meant by “sorghum fodder’’ if used 
by a Northern reader, but by 
a Southern farmer this is probably 
what is meant by “‘sorghum fodder.’’ 
The Northern farmer and the ‘‘books” 
mean the entire plant cut and cured 
for hay. 

Henry gives the digestible nu- 
trients in 100 pounds of green sor- 
ghum fodder (probably very similar 
to what our inquirer means by ripe 
sorghum, except it is green,) as 


used 


Carbohydrates .. 11.6 
Nitrogen 0.6 


0.3 


pounds 
pounds 
pounds 


We can find no digestion experi- 
ments or analysis of cured sorghum 
leaves, or what our reader probably 
means as sorghum fodder; but there 
is probably no great difference in the 
feeding value of cured sorghum 
leaves and cured corn leaves. We 
therefore give the analysis of field- 
cured amber (sorghum) cane forage, 
corn leaves cured (corn fodder as it 
is known in the South) and timothy 
hay. Also turnips, sweet potatoes 
and corn silage, for purposes of com- 
perison: 





N.FreeExt. 


~ 
he 





Amber Cane Sorghum 

Forage (cured) 41.7 
Corn Leaves (cured) _|30.6 
Timothy Hay -.._...-_]13.2 
PORMIOG..  cwecnwnes $0.1] 0.9 | 1.3 
Sweet Potatoes 68. 3) 1. 1.9 
Corn Silage____- 73.6 


We know 


0132.2} 2. 
.4135 71 1. 
0/45..0) 2. 
1.2] 6.3] 0.2 
11-126. 8| 0.7 
7.8112 91.0.9 





3.2 317 
6.0 |21 
5.9 |29. 
eee 
i 

















of no cases in 
feeding cured sorghum has pois- 
the livestock, but green sor- 

stunted or checked i 


in 
i iil 


which the 
of 
oned 

ghum, 
growth, is sometimes poisonous, a 


rarely so. 


Plant Foods in Cotton Lint. 
READER 


amounts 


the 
plant 
500-pound 


know 


the 


wishes to 
and value of 
fertilizer in a 
bale of cotton. Mr. C. B. Williams, 
of the North Carolina Experiment 
Station gives the average plant foods 
in cotton lint follows: Nitrogen 
0.30 per cent, phosphoric 0.11 
per cent, potash 0.66 per cent. A 
500-pound bale of cotten lint will 
contain the following amounts of 
plant foods: 


foods or 


as 


acid 


Nitrogen 1.5 lbs. at 
Phosphoric acid 0.6 Ibs. at 


Potash........a-0 Ibs. at 5e¢ 


20c 
5e 


30¢ 
8e 
16%¢e 
IPOCAL 3s 49%6e 


eOCCCC CCC OOS BS 





Should it become -necessary to 

gage the crop rations, the 
landlord should help the tenant to 
borrow the money from his own near- 
est bank, thus giving him 
rates of interest—P. F. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


for 


cheaper 
Butler, 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By VW. F. MASSEY. 








Bermuda Grass for Lawn. 

ROM South Carolina: ‘‘Please ad- 

vise me what time of the year 
to plant the Bermuda grass for a lawn 
and what kind of fertilizer to use, 
and what time of the year is best to 
put lime on land and best way to ap- 
ply it on hard bottom land?” 

The only time to plant Bermuda 
grass is in the spring. It will make 
a fair summer lawn, but a _ very 
brown winter one, and if you have 
many trees on the lawn it will not 
do much, as it does not thrive in 
shade. I have, where [ live, a num- 
ber of Bermuda lawns all around me 
and they are sad looking things in 
winter, while my lawn is green. Bet- 
ter get from one of the Southern 
seedmen a lawn mixture that they 
put up for Southern sowing. I have 
used such a mixture largely made up 
of the perennial rye grass, redtop and 
sheep fescue, and it makes a far bet- 
ter lawn than Bermuda. But you can 
make a mixture for yourself of the 
following for an acre, for the making 
of a lawn requires a great abundance 
of seed. Perennial rye grass ten 
pounds, redtop, ten pounds; sheep 
fescue, ten pounds; Poa compressa, 
commonly called Canada bluegrass,— 
20 pounds. That is, sow 50 pounds 
of seed an acre, and after getting a 
good stand start the lawn mower and 
keep the grass cut regularly and let 
the cut grass remain where it falls. 
In making a lawn on light soil use 
500 pounds of raw bone meal and 25 
pounds of the muriate of potash an 
acre. ; 

Lime is best applied after turning 
under a growth of vegetation, either 
in fall or spring. My practice has 
always been to apply lime when turn- 
ing a sod for corn in the spring. Har- 
row it in after plowing. Lime is not 
used as a fertilizer for crops, but for 
rendering the soil sweet for the le- 
gume crops and to promote the nitri- 
fication of organic decay. A fair ap- 
plication is 1,000 pounds an acre of 
slaked lime. It can be spread witha 
machine made for the purpose or can 
be spread from a wagon with shovels. 





Peavine Hay and Winter Cover. 


ROM South Carolina: ‘I wish to 

say that I have tried your method 
0. curing cowpeas for hay, and it is 
all that you claim for it, for I do not 
believe that I lost a hundred pounds 
of leaves. I now have a rank growth 
sown among corn that was laid-by 
level. Have cut the corn and shock- 
ed outside, and now if I mow this 
rank growth there will be nothing 
left on the land but stubble and grass. 
if I turn this under now the land will 
be left bare in winter, and I have 
read a great deal about winter cover, 
but the stubble left on the lsnd will 
not be much protection. Shall I turn 
it under now or let it remain till 
spring?” 

There is no difficulty in the mat- 
ter. Turn the stubble under and sow 
rye on the land as a winter cover. It 
is a green growth that we necd on 
the land to catch the fleeting nitrates 
and hold them in the organic matter 
to be turned back to the soil. I be- 
lieve that it will pay you to sow a 
bushel of rye and then sow crimson 
clover on it, tho it is getting rather 
late for the clover, but it will only be 
the risk of some seed and if vou get 
a stand you will have a_ valuable 
growth to turn under in the spring. 

fam glad to know that you have 
succeeded with the peavine hay. It 
is a little odd that I hear from many 
who make the finest of hay in this 
way, and now and then some one 
says that he made moldy hay, and he 
thought he had followed my method, 
which has never failed with me, and 
did not fail this fall. In fact, I do 
rot know a hay crop that kas always 


been easier with me to cure than 
cowpeas, and hundreds fuss over 
them with all sorts of contrivances to 
make poor hay. 





Don’t Get Excited About Mushrooms 


VIRGINIA correspondent writes: 
“T had a pamphlet from————— a 
few days ago in regard to growing 
mushrooms. If his statements are 
true, there must be money in them. 
If you have had experience in raising 
them please let me hear from you, as 
I am thinking of trying them on a 
small scale.” 
Yes, I have grown mushrooms for 
nearly 40 years, and it is easy to grow 
them when you once catch the idea. 


can get it for less than they charge. 
That is all they are after, to sell the 
spawn at big prices, just as the men 
selling roots and seed of ginseng tell 
about the wonderful profits in grow- 
ing the roots, when if there was any 
such profit they would not sell the 
roots and seed to you, but would 
make the profits themselves. 


How to Grow Carnations. 


A MISSISSIPPI correspondent asks. 
“Please furnish me some infor- 
mation in regard to the cultivation 
of carnations, both in the open gar- 
den and in the hothouse. If raised 
in the open, how long after planting 
will they bloom, and can they be left 
out doors without injury? Also how 
to prune them to secure the largest 
flowers. I am unable to find any in- 
formation on this subject.”’ 
Carnations are propagated from 
cuttings during the winter and spring 
in the greenhouses. Some set the 








The question for every land-owner 


for only a year at a time. 
chance. 


that they wouldn't come to your farm. 


agree with yours. 


business. 


the courage to test out our own theory. 





LET’S TRY IT AND SEE—A BIT OF UNSOLICITED 
ADVICE. 


LL the land-owners seem to agree that the one-year tenant lease is bad 
and should be superseded by long-term leases. 


good tenants and to give them such chance to make a good living as will induce 
them to stay on your land year after year.” 

It isn’t worth while to talk about the benefits of long-time leases and then 
go on year after year renting land to a new set of men, or even the same set, 
If the long-time lease is better than the single-year— 
and we are sure it is,—the thing to do is to put it into effect on your own farm. 

You can find tenants glad to make such a contract if you will give them a 
Tenants who will make .good, too. 
man is honest, industrious and willing to learn, give him a trial. 
men are not out this fall, renting farms to tend; if they were, the chances are 


* * 

The tenants, too, seem to be almost unanimous in believing that it would 
be to their benefit to rent land for four or five years instead of having to face 
the probability of moving and taking a fresh start every spring. 

The question we would like to ask of these tenants is: ‘Why don't you 
rent a place for a term of years, then, and settle down with the assurance that 
this year’s work will help make next year’s work profitable.” 

Surely, if you havea good reputation in your neighborhood, some man 
who is tired of having his land mistreated and of changing tenants every year, 
will be glad to have you and to give youa fair chance. Of course, he won't 
arrange things exactly as you wish, and it is not likely that his ideas will always 
Still, if he has a reputation for square dealing and is at all 
reasonable in his ideas, you can afford to try him. 

Don't wait for him to come to you; go to him and make the proposal. 
Come to an agreement with him, have a contract drawn up, and get down to 


* * 


We all say that longer lease terms would be better for all of us; Iet’s have 


is, “What effort are you making to find 


Don't expect too much; if the 
Perfect 


* 








But I have never known anyone to 
succeed at first from written direct- 
ions. Then, the boomers who are 
trying to get people to think there is 
a fortune in mushroom culture, are 
merely after your money. They sim- 
ply want to sell you the spawn at two 
or three prices, and their statements 
are far from the truth. These fel- 
lows will tell you that the market de- 
mands mushrooms at $1 a pound 
when in fact 25 cents would be near- 
er the average. Then, too, the de- 
mand is pretty well supplied by the 
men near the large cities who have 
caves or frost-proof dark buildings 
for growing them and an unlimited 
supply of fresh horse droppings, 
which are essential to the growing of 
mushrooms. You can get a bulletin 
from the Department of Agriculture 
in Washington telling how to grow 
them, and after a few failures you 
may catch on to the idea, and raise 
some. But just drop the notion that 
there is money to be made in them, 
for they will not ship well, and must 
be sold at once, and for commercial 
mushroom business you will need ex- 
pensive structures and a plentiful 
supply of fresh horse manure at all 
times. 

If you want to grow some for home 
use, all right, but when you start, 
get your spawn from the regular seed 
houses and not from the men who are 
booming mushroom culture, and you 





young .plants out doors to .make a 
good growth during the summer, and 
in the early fall plant them on the 
benches in the greenhouse. Others 
plant the young plants directly on the 
greenhouse benches and grow them 
there all summer under lightly shad- 
ed glass. . The plants set out doors 
will soon begin to try to bloom, but 
florists always pinch off these buds 
to enable the plants to grow more 
strongly, and let no flowers come till 
they are in the house. Plants set out 
in the spring will make flowers dur- 
ing a great part of the summer, but 
these are never as fine as those grown 
in cooler weather in the houses. 
The modern carnation is a highly 
bred plant, half hardy, but in our cli- 
mate apt to get killed in winter. Car- 
nation culture is an art that can only 
be learned by experience. You can 
get a book, “Greenhouse Manage- 
ment,” by Prof. L. R. Taft, from The 
Progressive Farmer, which will tell 
you more about carnations and green- 


house work than [ could in this 
whole page. 
There is a hardy carnation, the 


Marguerite carnation. I have a bor- 
der of these which has been giving 
thousands of flowers every year in 
May and June for a number of years. 
They are grown from seed sown in 
late summer and will bloom the next 
year and for how many years after I 
do not know. Some will come from 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


seed with single flowers but there 
will be many full double ones and 
they are as sweet, tho not so large as 
the greenhouse carnations. 





Inoculating the Soil for Clover. 
CORRESPONDENT in = Duplin, 
County, N.. C.; writes: “I have 

300 agres and about half of it is poor 
and unimproved. I want to get it to 
growing clover both bur and crimson. 
I have been advised that the surest 
and least expensive way to get the 
farm inoculated is to prepare small 
plots about a few feet in diameter and 
put stable manure on these and sow 
inoculated seed on them to insure a 
stand. I have the inoculating fluid 
sent by the Department at Washing- 
ton. Is this all right?’ 

The inoculating culture will be all 
right if it is designed for crimson 
clover. The bur clover will carry the 
inoculation if sown in the burs. The 
best way is to inoculate an area and 
when this is well taken to use the soil 
from that on other land. I do not 
think the stable manure will help the 
inoculation. Then, no amount of in- 
oculation will avail if the soil is acid, 
for the bacteria will not thrive in 
acid soil. In fact, I place more con- 
fidence in getting the soil sweet with 
lime than in any artificial inoculation. 
Of course, in soils where no clover 
has been grown it is well to use some 
inoculation; but first see that the soil 
is sweet, for your inoculation will be 
wasted if the soil necds liming. Here 
where I live, crimson clover grows 
with ease everywhere and no one has 
ever inoculated for it, tho I am try- 
ing a culture on crimson clover this 
fall to see what improvement will be 
made. It is yet too soon to note the 
result. 

It is rather too late to sow bur 
clover with success, but you can sow 
crimson clover in your section if done 
at once. Use 15 pounds of seed an 
acre. 





Questions About Lime. 


OES liming pay? What kind of 

lime is best? Is it sown broad- 
cast or in the drill, and when is the 
best time to lime the land? Will 
lime destroy the blue-lice and bud- 
worms?” 

Liming pays if the land needs lime. 
Lime is not used as a fertilizer but as 
a corrective of acid conditions in the 
soil. Liming will not make poor land 
rich, but it will make acid land sweet 
for the growth of clover for its im- 
provement. The time to apply lime 
is after plowing for a hoed crop. I 
have always applied it in the spring 
after turning a sod for corn and then 
harrowed it in in the preparation of 
the land. You can use either stone 
lime or shell lime, or ground lime 
rock or ground shells. It is largely a 
matter of cost. Lime will not de- 
stroy the blue-lice nor bud-worm. 
The best thing for lice is tobacco 
stems in the soil, and for bud-worms 
fall plowing and heavy use of kainit. 





Growing Rhubarb. 


” FASTERN N.C. ‘Please tell me 
how to grow rhubarb. I planted 
a dozen roots last spring which have 
done fairly well, but would have been 
better, I think, had I known more 
about the cultivation.” 

It is possible that by planting rhu- 
barb in soil that is naturally moist 
and manuring it very heavily, you 
may grow some. But have found in 
the dry upland about Raleigh that 1 
could seldom make it live more than 
one season. Have grown it from 
roots and from seed, but it always 
failed. In fact, I do not believe that 
it can be grown with success south of 
Virginia except in the cool mountain 
valleys or in very moist lowlands 
east. The main thing in its culture 
is to keep it stuffed with manure. 





That man is building on the sand who 
strives to farm a county, who robs and 
plunders all his land, regardless of its boun- 
ty. But he is building on a rock, from 
storm and stress defended, who grows his 


crop and feeds his stock on a small farm 
rightly tended.—Kansas Farmer, 
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Photo from Frank Holman, Jr., 
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FARM TENANCY: THE PROBLEM OF PROBLEMS IN THE SOUTH 


Ruinous Effects of One-Year Renting Set Forth—White Tenant 
Population Nearly 5,000,000—Good Schools, Roads, and Business 
Co-operation Wait on Farm Ownership. 





By E. C. Branson, Rural Economics and Sociology, Georgia State Normal School. 


OR nearly 50 years we have been 

accustomed to farm tenancy in 

the South. The system fits us 
like our very skins, and just as little 
challenges consciousness and con- 
cern. 

But the time has come when we 
must get our fist around the facts 
and hold them up for close inspect- 
ion. 

More than one-third of our im- 
proved acreage in the South and 
more than one-half of all our farms 
are cultivated by tenants; in Ala- 
bama and South Carolina more than 
three farms in every five, and in Mis- 


sissippi and Georgia nearly two 
farms in every three. 

In Georgia more than three- 
fourths of the farms in 43 counties 
and more than four-fifths of the 
farms in 18 counties are cultivated 
by tenants. Fifty-eight per cent of 
our cultivated acreage is under ten- 


ancy and 65 per cent of all our farm- 
ers are tenants. 

In Mississippi 61 per cent of the 
cultivated acreage is under tenancy 
and 66 per cent of the farmers are 
tenants. 


Our White Tenant Population— 
4,500,000 Strong. 
N Georgia there are 84,000 white 
tenants. With their families they 
represent a landless, homeless 
population of 450,000 people. 


white 


In the South there are 886,000 
white tenants. They represent a 


white farm population of 4,500,000 
people who ought to be dwelling un- 
der their own vines and fig trees, un- 
molested and unafraid. 

In six of our Southern States Ne- 
sro farm tenants outnumber white 
farm tenants; but the South over, 
white tenants outnumber Negro ten- 
ants by nearly 200,000—in Virginia 
by 15,000, in North Carolina by near- 
ly 20,000, in Kentucky by 76,000, in 
Tennessee by 45,000, in Arkansas by 
et 10,000, and in Texas by 110,- 
00 

KiIsewhere farm tenancy decreases. 
In 24 States of the Union during the 
last census period, farming by own- 
ers increased and farming by tenants 
decreased; but only two of these 
States were in the South (Virginia 
and Louisiana). In the Cotton Belt 
where farm tenancy was already 
freat in 1900, the increases have 
been greatest. 


Between 1880 and 1910 farm ten- 
ants in Arkansas increased from 31 
per cent to 50 per cent; in Alabama 
from 46 per cent to 60.per cent; in 
Georgia froi 45 per cent to 65 per 
cent; in Mississippi from 44 per cent 
to 66 per cent; and in Oklahoma 
since 1890 from 7 per cent to 54 per 
cent—nearly an eighty-fold increase 
in 20 years! 

What Our One-Year’ Tenant System 
Does. 


T IS time to take stock of the situ- 
ation. Southern farmers are not 
unalert. They have sense enough to 
pick to pieces the farm system we are 
pursuing and to count up the cost 
of it, present and prospective. 

Sir Horace Plunkett, prime mov- 
er in restoring landless peasants to 
land ownership, and thereby redeem- 
ing Ireland, says of our farm tenancy 
system: “It is the worst of which I 
have knowledge in any country.” 
Our clumsy, one-year farm tenan- 
contract; (1) condemns us to a 
one-crop civilization, promotes the 
worst of bad farming, exhausts our 
soils, ruins farm buildings and other 
farm properties; (2) keeps four and 
a half million Southern white people 
forever flitting from place to place 
from year to year; (3) leaves them 
without an abiding interest in the 
country church, the country school 
and other agencies of community 
well-being; (4) perpetuates illiteracy 
among our white farm population; 
(5) steadily decreases our home-rais- 
ed food and feed supply; (6) limits 
the value of our Agricultural Depart- 
ment workers; (7) prevents rotation 
and diversification of crops; (8) 
makes well-nigh impossible organiza- 
tion and co-operation of every kind—— 
co-operative buying, marketing, bank- 
ing, and what-not; (9) forces our 
cotton crop on the market in a rush 
in the fall and beats down the price. 

Altogether it strips us bare and 
leaves us more and more defenseless 
as modern civilization develops. The 
farm tenant, like Gallio, cares for 
none of these things. 


cy 


Farm Tenancy a Universal Blight. 
NDER our genial skies the farmer 
can exist. He can Keep soul and 

body together somehow. 3ut mean- 
while country schools, country 
churches and Sunday schools, rural 
health and sanitation, improved pub- 





lic roads, farm credit banks, and oth- 
er co-operative enterprises of remed- 
ial sort develop slowly or not at all. 
As a consequence increasing areas in 
the rural South drop into social stag- 
nation and decay. 

Better farming, better business and 
better living in the farm regions all 
depend fundamentally upon the cul- 
tivation of farms by owners. Tenan- 
cy cominits us to a one-crop farm cul- 
tivation. Year by year there is a 
greater deficiency in home-raised 
food and feedstuffs; more,and more 
our cotton money is dissipated to the 
ends of the earth for food, feed, and 
other supplies that might easily be 
raised at home, but which we never 
are going to raise at home under our 
inereasing thralldom of tenancy 
farming. 

During the last 60 years the popu- 
lation of Georgia has increased two 


and a half times over. But we have 
barely more cattle in 1910 than we 


had in 1850. We have 372,000 few- 
er sheep and 485,000 fewer hogs! 


A Slender Home-Raised Ration. 


OR instance, the home-raised sup- 

ply of animal products in Geor- 
gia per person in the census year 
amounted to one and a half eggs a 
week, two-thirds of an ounce of but- 
ter, and two-thirds of a pint of milk 
a day; one-third of a hog, one-twelfth 


of a beef, and one-hundreth of a 
sheep per year. It is an almighty 
slender home-raised ration. It ac- 


counts for the fact that we must im- 
port at high prices vast quantities of 
beef and salt pork sides that might 
easily be raised at home. 

It is quite clear that more and bet- 
ter pastures, more farm animals, and 
better breeds depend upon an in- 
crease of farming by owners and a 
decrease of farming by tenants. But 
what may we look forward to when 
the cultivation of farms by tenants 
and not by owners is the drift of 
things in the South? 

An agent from the Memphis office 
of one of the great packing-houses of 
the country reported the other day 
that his sales of salt pork sides in 
one Mississippi county of 15,000 in- 
habitants amounted to $125,000 in 
one year. 

The Frog-in-the-Middle. 


The 


nom- 


HE explanation is simple. 

tenants raise cotton. It is 
inated in the bond. It is Hobson’s 
choice. They are obliged to raise 
cotton. They are inclined to raise 
little else. Or they are positively dis- 
couraged in the raising of food and 
feedstuffs. The supply merchants as 
a rule are farm owners who rent 
their lands. What they do not get 





out of tenants in rent they get in 
profits on meat, meal, flour, hay, even 
potatoes and other vegetables. 

The tenant usually believes that it 
is good sense and good business to 
raise cotton and buy everything else. 

You see the tenant is a frog-in-the- 
middle. As the gamblers say, he is 
playing the middle against both ends. 
What ehe does not surrender in the 
form of rent he surrenders in the 
form of profits. 

Of course the tenant cannot hold 
his cotton. It must be surrendered 
to the farm owner, who is usually the 
supply merchant, say by the first of 
December. The supply merchant is 
not able to hold his cotton off the 
market, because his own bills must 
be paid. His own notes must be tak- 
en up. The banks force him to do it 
because they derive their capitai 
mainly from re-discounted paper. 

And so the wealth of cotton money 
in a cotton county disappears, as tho 
by evaporation, over-night. A king’s 
ransom, it is dissipated to the ends 
of the earth in about 60 days. No- 
body in the county—merchant, bank- 
er, landlord or tenant—is able to 
grip it and hold it. 

Meanwhile improved public high- 
ways in this county are at a stand- 
still, country churches languish and 
local taxation for schools is well-nigh 
impossible. 


Tenancy a Hindrance to Co-operative 
Effort. 
HEN you finger the tip of the 
tap-root of farm tenancy you 
have come near to discovering the 
fundamental source of various eco- 
nomic and social ills in the South. 

Is it possible, for instance, for ten- 
ants to solve the problem of market- 
ing, as the truck farmers of the East- 
ern Shore have done; or farm credit 
banking, as the farmers of Saxony 
have done? These co-operators are 
land-owners, not tenants. 

Farm tenants as a class lack the 
impulse, the initiative, the cohesive- 


ness, and the capital necessary for 
co-operative effort. 
In the South more than half our 


farmers are tenants. In six Southern 
States the farms cultivated by ten- 
ants outnumber the farms cultivated 
by owners 271,000. In three of these 
States tenants outnumber owners 
nearly two to one. 

What is the chance for effective co- 


operation in these States; for farm 
credit banks, for co-operative mar- 
keting? 

And what will the farmer of the 


future be without co-operation? 
The answer is easy—the helpless 

prey of every other business and ev 

erybody else on earth! 
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| EXPERIENCES OF TENANT FARMERS. 








WHAT ENERGY AND PERSE- 
VERANCE WILL D9. 


The Story of How One Tenent tarme 
er Became a Land-Owner — first 
Prize Letter, 


IXTEEN years ago times were hard 
on the poor farmer. My hus- 
band’s crop was destroyed by wind 
and hail the year before we were 
married; so ‘we started to housekeep- 
ing and farming with less than $10 
in cash. The day after we were mar- 
ried we moved on a rented farm, pay- 
ing'e fourth of all we made. Our 
furniture consisted. of a bed, six 
chairs,za table, a yot and some pans. 
I hed never cooked on an open fire- 
-place and it was hard, but I didn’t 
mind the burnt fingers so. much for I 
fel sure it wouldn’t last long. We 
were going to do better, I Knew, than 
live always in a rented cabin with the 
floor iower in the middle than any- 
where else. Ji remember one day I 
was going to have baked hen for din- 
ex» All ai once my fire roiled down 
krocking over my oven and the hen, 
nicely browned, rolled to the baci: 
side of the room. Oh, well, such cab- 
ins are conimon, most tenants have 
to live in them. 

. My husband worked foi neighbors 
for o horse to plow h:3 crop the first 
year, and I made the garden with a 
hoe after the land vas broken, and 
‘we had a good one, too. Our crop 
‘was good that year, so that fall we 
were able to buy a good horse and 
wagon and other things to work with. 
Also @ good cow, so I didn’t have to 
inilk for our landlord’s wife any 
more to get half gallon of milk 4 day. 
We stayed on the same farm the sec- 
ond year and with our faithful korse 
we made a better and bigger crop of 
everything. At the end of that year 
my husband decided to buy a little 
six-acre farm that was for sale near 
us. He paid half of the purchase 
price as first payment and we took 
possession. There was a little .3- 
room frame house on it, so I was 
very happy to think I could leave the 
little cabin and have a nice little 
house of my own with a nice cook- 
room and a stove. 


The first thing, husband decided to 
make that little farm worth twice 
what it cost. So he built a good 
frame stable, room for two horses, 
altho we had but one. Then a well 
was dug 56 feet deep giving us the 
best of water, 2 barn built, and a nice 
orchard set out. At the end of the 
year he was able to finish paying for 
the place. 

We have never had a store account 
over $5 since we have been married. 
What we couldn’t pay cash for we did 
without. We raise all of our supplies 
at home and for the last ten years we 
have sold from $25 to $100 worth of 
meat. And there are chickens, eggs, 
butter, and turkeys to sell every year, 
amounting to over $100. 

We lived on the six-acre farm till 
1906 when my husband sold it for 
twice what it cost and bought a run- 
down farm of 122% acres, paying 
cash. There was a log house, one 
room and a shed, two tumble-down 
barns, and a thing that had to be us- 
ed as a stable. No orchard, no fence 
—in fact nothing it seemed but 
broom straw and gullies from one 
foot to ten feet deep. 

When we moved in I think even 
my husband was discouraged. The 
first thing to do was to get lime and 
make use of the broom-straw to 
whitewash the house inside and clean 
up around it. It was such a change 
from my nice little home that had 
been remodeled and enlarged. But 
it was no use to grumble. Work was 
before us and we went atit. My hus- 
band filled in the gullies, plowed 
deep and sowed all the clover and 
grass he was able to buy. Today 

‘ there are few gullies and our county 
' demonstrator told my husband this 
‘summer that the entire crop looked 
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like prize acres. Barns have been 
built with shéds, some all around, 
smoke-house for meat, hen-house, 


and a big stable for four horses shed- 
ded on three sides. Besides I now 
have a good house to live in, four 
rooms on the ground floor and two 
above. Have small orchard and a 
garden well fenced. Most of the 
place has been fenced with barb wire. 
We have never hired any labor ex- 
cept a few days at the time to help 
save the crop or cut a little flue wood. 
We couldn’t afford it, if labor had 
been plentiful, which it has not. My 
husband-has done his own building 
as well as farm work, with the chil- 
dren to help out a little in the sum- 
mer time. They go to school every 
day after it opens. till it closes. 

It is hard work digging a living 
out of the soil; but it can be.done 
and @ man can save something for 
the rainy day, too, if he will not go 
in debt for everything he thinks he 
ought to have and not go to the ware- 
house and borrow every cent he can 
on his:crop before he plants it, not 
knowing whether he will make any- 
thing or not. That’s what is ruining 
ec many of our farmers today——that 
and the landlord’s requesting tenants 
to plant so mueh-tobacco or cotton 
that they won’t have time to plant 
corn and other things that they will 
be forced to buy. out of the cotton or 
tobacco when ‘it ‘is made. 

MRS. L. S. CARTER. 

Sutherlin, Va. 





Bought a Farm With One Year’s 
Profits. 


AVING been a tenant farmer two 

years, will give my experience. 
This two years was in the black land 
of north Texas. 

The first. year I only made expenses 
and a living for winter, all of this 
time having to haul water for my 
stock and for my own use from one 
to ten miles which was not a very 
pleasant job. 

So I set to work preparing my land 
for the next year with this one thing 
in mind: I will own a home the very 
first opportunity. 

The winter days seemed long, but 
spring soon came and I began plant- 
ing. The first thing was to sow oats, 
and these were very fine. I cut, baled 
and sold them as hay, which brought 
ready money to pay for my groceries 
and pay cotton-picking bills. I plant- 
ed 40 acres of cotton and made 35 
bales. This sold at an average of 
ten cents per pound. After settling 
up with my landlord, I found I had 
a pretty nice bank account. So I 
came to the hills of Arkansas and 
bought 80 acres of land, for which I 
paid $700. 

Now I am living among plenty of 
fruit trees and springs of my very 
own. We have plenty of fruit of all 
kinds put up for winter, besides plen- 
ty of good pea hay in my barn for my 
two mares and their colts. 

J. C. BEANS. 

Mt. Vernon, Ark. 
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More Tenants Need to Get Insulted. 


RENTED land for 17 years. The 

sixteenth year I began borrowing 
The Progressive Farmer, and I learn- 
ed that the land I was farming on 
needed deep plowing. In 1909 I rent- 
ed my land in the fall and plowed it 
eight inches deep with two-horse 
plows. As soon as I got it plowed, I 
then cut it with an 18-inch, two-horse 
disk. The result of this was that T 
made more than a bale of cotton to 
the acre. 

The next year the landlord wanted 
me to take another crop and prepare 
it the same way. He said he would 
have his son cultivate my old crop. 
This somewhat insulted me, so [ went 
off and pouted awhile, and made up 
my mind to do better or worse. I 
found an advertisement in my county 
paper where a man wanted to sell a 
50-acre farm. I saw the man, got 


prices and terms, borrowed a little 
money, bought the farm, and moved 
to it. The rent that I would be pay- 
ing some one if I were renting is 
making my payments. 

Four years ago I bought this 50- 
acre farm for $16 per acre. Now I 
am offered $35. I wish all of the 
white tenants could get insulted. 

H. McN. RAY. 

Fayetteville, N. C. 


The Tenant Works; the Landlord 
Gets the Profit. 


fg majority of larger land-own- 
ers through this section, live on 
or near their land and rent it 
‘‘share-croppers.’’ 

One man owns a plantation valued 
at about $15,000. From it this year 
his share of the crops will be about 
$3,000 or 20 per cent on his money. 
Many tenants keep on renting this 
way from year to year and could buy 
two plantations with the rent they 
pay. ‘They either do not know how 
to make a start or are afraid to try. 

My own experience has not been 
unique but it may help some one. 
We rent a plontation for five years, 
and pay $5090 a year. We then put 
“share-croppers”’ in the vacant 
houses and they much more than pay 
the rent for us. ; 

There are only a few places that 
may be had for standing rent and 
they belong to people who are too far 
away to attend to them closely. This 
is the only way we have been able to 
make anything and it pays the land- 
owner good interest on his money. 

I have saved enough to buy a plan- 
tation, so next year I shall farm my 
own land. 
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A Negro Tenant’s ixperience. 

HOI ama Negro, I will take 

pleasure in telling you of my 
failures and successes as a tenant. 

My failures were that when I be- 
gan to farm [ had nothing to farm 
with; everything I ate I purchased on 
credit because I did not raise enough 
at home; ‘started with razor-back 
hogs and did not raise the right feeds 
for them, but the greatest failure I 
made was that I did not know how 
and had nothing to guide me and did 
not farm intelligently. I would be- 
gin first of March; break my land 
with four furrows, and thought I was 
farming, but I was wrong. 

Now for my successes. We know 
all blessings are from God, but I owe 
great honor to The Progressive Farm- 
er. I have been taking it about four 
years, and it is about four years’ 
schooling for me, reading experiences 
and farmers’ advice, and taking them 
in. My success began by stopping my 
meat bill, lard bill, molasses bill. [ 
raise them at home. When I began 
to do that, success began. By raising 
everything at home to eat and taking 
in the instructions from The Pro- 
gressive Farmer I am glad to say that 
I am making a better success. 

As I said at the start, I have been 
taking this paper four years, but | did 
not know what I was taking. I took it 
just to have a paper to read, but in 
the last two years I have learned to 
appreciate the value of the paper. 
This paper is a teacher to the farmer 
if he will take its instructions. I 
learned by reading this paper how to 
take care of land, how to prepare a 
good seed-bed before planting, and 
how to cultivate the plant when it 
gets up: I will say that is the object 
in farming. 

Instead of taking all away from 
the land to make it poor, we should 
plant different grains on our land to 
keep it alive. Poor land makes a 
poor man. I will say in conclusion 
that is the only way a man will ever 
be successful. Raise what you eat at 
home; raise livestock; raise plenty of 
feed for them; have everything con- 
venient; good cows; pure-bred hogs; 
pen your cattle; save the fertility and 
let it go on poor land. If we will live 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


at home what we make will be ours 
and we can control it. If we will do 
that it will lead to success. : 
JACKSON POWELL. 
Willow, Miss. 





The Tenant’s Life a Hard One. 


AVING been a tenant farmer for 

five years, I think I know some- 
thing about the tenant’s life as a 
farmer. It is hard work from begin- 
ning to end with very little profit to 
it, especially where one has no team 
to cultivate his crop with and -has to 
depend on the other fellow to furnish 
him with stock. Where the tenant 
has his own stock and is renting good 
land there can be some good money 
made by skillful management. 

For five years I farmed as a tenant, 
saving $200 each year. At the end of 
the five years I bought a place of 
my own and gave the $1,000 that I 
had ,saved while a tenant farmer for 
the first payment. i then went to 
work on my own farm and quit this 
old way of working hard all my life 
and giving the other fellow all the 
profit. E. W. WYATT. 

East Chattanooga, Tenn. 





The Tenant Should Have a Com- 
fortable House. 


HIS is a blessed country. We 

don’t have to depend on any cne 
thing. Sugar cane is our main mon- 
ey crop. Grady is said to be one of 
the largest syrup markets in the 
world. We also have tobacco, cotton, 
corn, potatoes, hogs and feed to fat- 
ten them; but after all this, land- 
owners do not prepare for their ten- 
ants. We have to live in old half- 
rotten shacks, that we can’t keep dry 
in when it rains, and they expect us 
to go on and work and be content 
with our wives and children in these 
houses. If I could, I would start a 
union among the poorer class to not 
work a man’s land until he put a 
warm, dry house for us to leave our 
dear wives and children in that we 
have to work so hard to keep souls 
and body together. J.S. GRANT. 

Whigham, Ga. 





I will try to tell you how I paid for 
a little home. I first commenced to 
make a share crop. I always tried 
to make corn to do me, and make my 
meat and more if I could. I sold cot- 
ton for four and one-half to five cents 
part of the time and some corn at 30 
and 40 cents, and did all the other 
work that I could get to do when I 
was idle. I saved all I could till I 
could buy me a team and a few tools, 
and still worked on as before till I 
could get a little money ahead. I! 
bought a little home and paid what 
I had on it, and got time on the bal- 
ance at § per cent. I still tried to 
make my bread and meat to do me 
and a little to sell, and what cotton I 
could to finish paying for the place 
and other expenses. JI never forget 
to make plenty of peavine hay to feed 
on to make the crop. We can’t buy 
meat and we can’t make cotton and 
buy corn to fatten our meat, and it 
is hard to buy meat and corn and pay 
for a home.—G. A. King, Russell- 
ville, Ala. 





We were renters for several years 
and think it best to rent for an agreed 
amount of money and best for both 
landlord and renter to rent for a 
term of Years. This method enabled 
us to have vegetables from our gar- 
den the entire year. It also enabled 
us to secure the pasturage of the 
fields which encouraged us to plant 
leguminous crops extensively. This 
improved the soil for the landlord, of 
course, but we were also benefitted. 
As no portion of these crops went to 
pay rent, we were at liberty to har- 
vest just what we chose. Our horses, 
cattle, hogs and poultry were fatten- 
ed on that remaining in the fields and 
the sale of turkeys, chickens, eggs 
any many nice porkers that cost us 
but little to put in shape for market, 
greatly diminished our store account. 
—Mrs. L. E. Armour. 
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Successful Tenant Systems. 








A SOIL-BUILDING TENANT 
SYSTEM. 





A Northern Plan Which Could Be 
Adapted to the South — Second 
Prize Letter. 

KE OWN three farms, one of 90 
acres, one of 112 acres, and one 
of 160 acres. Five years ago, our 
crops, under the one-year rent sys- 

tem, were 30 bushels of corn, 25 

bushels of oats, 16 bushels of wheat, 


and usually around 1% tons of 
clover hay per acre. My father and I 
decided that our ground was not 


paying us all it should and set about 
putting a better system of manage- 
ment in vogue. Altho this land lies 
in the Northern corn belt of Illinois, 
the following system or some slight 
modification will greatly increase the 
productiveness of our Southern lands. 

When we have a farm for rent, we 
advertise in the city papers. Our 
idea is to get men from the city, men 
who have no previous ideas or old 
methods of farming, they do the 
work, we do the training and teach- 
ing. We have found that this works 
excellently, and we escape the super- 
stitions that are still in the minds of 
too many of our more experienced 
farmers. We consider nothing but a 
five-year lease. The farms are laid 
out for the tenants in five long, nar- 
row fields. The length greatly adds 
to the ease of cultivation, as less 
time is lost turning at the ends of 
furrow or row. We also lay off a 
permanent, pasture, orchard and gar- 
den for the tenant, and do not cramp 
him for room in these respects. The 
renter agrees to keep up the fences 
in as good repair as he-finds them, we 
agree to keep up the buildings. 

Written in our leases is the follow- 
ing stipulation. ‘‘The rotation shall 
be, corn, oats, wheat, clover, clover.” 
(Meaning clover on the same field 
two consecutive years, and always on 
two fields each year.) The clover is 
seeded with the wheat in our coun- 
try, and makes a full stand the year 
following seeding. Also stipulated 
in the lease is the important part of 
the soil-building process. “The ren- 
ter may cut for hay, the first crop of 
clover following the year of seeding, 
said hay to be fed on the farm and 
manure so made to be turned back 
to the soil. Under no circumstances 
shall any clover hay be sold or haul- 
ed from the farm.” By this means 
we manage to keep all the fertility of 
the life-giving clover crops on our 
land. The only other use the clover 
is put to is optional with the renter. 
We,allow him to hull the seed from 
the second crops, and the straw or 
hullings are hauled out and plowed 
under. The clover fields are mowed 
for all but the one hay crop allowed, 
and the stems and leaves lay on the 
ground and rot, finally being turned 
under to increase the crops of corn 
and grain. No straw nor cornstalks 
are burned nor hauled away. The 
only crude materials sold from the 
land, are the grain of wheat, and the 
clover seed. The corn, oats, and hay 
raised are fed on the farm, and the 
manure plowed under. We furnish 
feeder cattle for our share of the pro- 
duce, 

Nearly always we lend the renter 
money to buy his stock and tools 
with. It pays, as more stock and bet- 
ter implements increase the crops, 
and what is to the benefit of the ren- 
ter is of benefit to the landlord. Our 
terms are two-fifths of all the grain 
and hay raised. Our share to be fed 
by the renter on the land to stock we 
furnish. This not only makes us 
money by adding to the fertility of 
the land, but the buying of feeders, 
and selling them after the winter of 
good feeding is a matter of consider- 
able profit, counting dollars and 
cents. The only commercial fertiliz- 


ers our land needs are ground lime- 
and some 
the 


stone to correct acidity, 


form of phosphate. We use 





ground phosphate rock, as the man- 
ure plowed under is amply sufficient 
to make the raw-rock available, and 
the difference in price is a great sav- 
ing. As we take two-fifths of the 
crops for rent, we also pay two-fifths 
of the cost of these fertilizers. Our 
main object with the renter is to 
make his interests and our own iden- 
tical, and to make him feel that they 
are identical. We do our best to co- 
operate with him, and find that the 
method is an excellent one. After 
four years, the results are encourag- 
ing altho not enough time has elaps- 
ed to increase the fertility to any 
great extent. Last year our corn 
made an average of 45 bushels, oats 
33 bushels, and wheat 29 bushels. 
We cut two to two and one-half tons 
of clover hay per acre. 

The Southern farmer might well 
follow some such system, using cow- 
peas or soy beans in place of our clov- 
er, and cotton in the five-year rota- 
tion in place of wheat.’ It has the 
advantage of always furnishing feed, 
gives a succession of crops that al- 
lows one man to take care of more 
land, and above all, it builds up the 
soil better each succeeding year. 

Athens, Ga. R. E. BLACKBURN. 





THE TENANT SYSTEM OF 
SCOTLAND. 


A System by Which Buildings and 
Lands Are Kept Up Instead of 
Ruined—tThird Prize Letter. 


N SCOTLAND the tenant system is 
carried out on strictly business 
principles, and it might be well to 
seriously consider the same in regard 
to this country. 

A proprietor having a farm to 
rent, advertises it for a month or 
two, and takes in offers to be opened 
on a fixed date. During that period 
he has the opportunity to see and 
talk with intending bidders, and by 
that means, finds out their financial 
standing and otherwise. 

After he has opened the bids he 
has made up his mind to whom he 
will let the farm. 

After a party is chosen, then a 
contract is written out, in which are 
clauses as to rotation, length of lease 
—which is generally 14 or 19 years, 
with breaks by sanction of both par- 
ties at seven or nine years. ; 

Under the Unexhausted Improve- 
ment Act, the land is examined by 
three disinterested parties to test its 
fertility when the new lease begins 
and a record kept. At the end of 
jease the same operation is repeated, 
and should the examiners find that 
the land is in a higher state of fertili- 
ty and cultivation than when it was 
entered, then the proprietor pays the 
tenant the difference, but should it be 
found of less, then the tenant pays 
the proprietor. In this way the fer- 
tility of the soil is kept up to at least 
a normal condition. 

In most leases there is a clause, 
prohibiting the tenant from selling 
any straws, but that it must be all 
used on the farm by stock and re- 
turned to the land in the shape of 
farm-yard manure. However, he 
may have a clause that allows him to 
sell straws if he puts as many tons of 
humus for each ton of straw sold. 

The proprietor has to put in thor- 
ough repair, all buildings, fences, 
drainage, etc., when handing over to 
a new tenant. The tenant has to 
make good any damage or repairs, 
excepting general wear and tear. 

Of course, circumstances here are 
not the same as in Scotland, for there 
the tenants are men of means, and 
highly educated, and farm perhaps 
more up-to-date than any other place 
in the world, and if they had a cli- 
mate, such as we have here, there is 
no saying what the results would be. 

The yearly tenant farmer is not 
generally the most desirable class, 
and I will call him, for want of bet- 
ter name, a “tramp farmer’’—here 


today and gone tomorrow. 
about for the best piece of land that 
he can get, which has probably been 
improved by the proprietor, tends it 
on shares for one year, sucking the 
last drop of blood out of it by nitrate 
of soda or other stimulants, then 
moving on to pastures new, to do the 
same thing next year. He has no am- 
bition to improve, or apply farm-yard 
manure which has to be made the 
year prior. He cannot even get the 
full advantage of his garden. 

In order to get a proper tenant 
system we must have better tenant 
houses, more attractive and comfort- 
able, so that the farmer’s wife and 
children will love to stay in the coun- 
try, for a farmer without a wife is 
like a ship without a helm. The pro- 
prietor must fence in pastures and 
have driven wells where there is no 
good natural supply of water. 

I would suggest a lease of not less 
than five years and more if possible, 
the contract to be in writing, with 
proper stipulations as to rotation of 
crops, the application of manures, 
etc., the tenant to satisfy the proprie- 
tor as to his financial standing, and 
general character and ability to carry 
out the contract. The rent to be in 
money paid half yearly, for short ac- 
counts make good friends. 

Edenton, N. C. .PAT MATTHEW. 
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Success With Negro Tenants. 


WO things make the tenant farm 

a necessity in the South. These 
are the large number of landless Ne- 
groes and the large acreage held by 
white land-owners. 

I can illustrate this best by citing 
the case of Mr. T. B. Upchurch, Rae- 
ford, N. C., whose average is above 50 
bushels of corn to the acre and above 
a bale of cotton to the acre. 

This is done with colored tenants, 
and it is done because Mr. Upchurch 
has a good farm, keeps his farm good, 
has good tenants and keeps them 
good. 

He selects his tenants and keeps 
them. He plans that his hands may 
be busy on the place, and when their 
crops are finished he tries to have 
some wood to cut, ground to clear, or 
other work about the place that they 
may be employed. 

He insists on good farming and 
good behavior. He is a friend to his 
darkies and they are friends of his. 
He encourages them to do good work 
and they do it. One tenant on this 
farm with one mule last season made 
29 bales of cotton, with corn, garden 
stuff, etc. A tenant who does not get 
good crops, unless through causes not 
his own, is dismissed. The result is 
that the tenants have good homes, 
gcod stock, good furniture, buggies, 
good clothes, and live in comfort. 
Many of them have money in the 
bank and are in thrifty condition. 

All of the tenants on this farm 
have several advantages that they 
could not possibly get if they were 
farming for themselves. They have 
the advantage of good land, properly 
cleared, and of proper equipment. 
The land is handled according to a 
proper rotation as far as it is possi- 
ble, which rotation is planned by the 
owner. The farm is worked with 
plenty of capital behind it, which 
would not be possible for many of the 
tenants if they were working for 
themselves. It is supplied with the 
best seed, the best fertilizer, the 
most appropriate of everything. But 
most important of all, it is managed 
by a man of the highest ability. Ev- 
ery Negro tenant on the Upchurch 
farm has as his business manager, 
Mr. Upchurch himself. 

If a tenant on this farm shows in- 
clination to neglect his crop, Mr. Up- 
church is after him at once. If the 
tenant gets out too soon after a rain, 
he encounters the manager who chas- 
es him. out of the field. Close super- 
vision is exercised, and the hands all 
repay it with enthusiastic work. 
There is a minimum of friction. The 
manager is thoughtful of his tenants 
and they are loyal to him. 

BION H. BUTLER. 

Southern Pines, N. C. 











No Painting 


O practical man who has had 

N experience with painted roof- 

ings will continue to use them 

when he realizes that he can get a 

roofing which needs no rag: 
whatever. 


Many users of svilbtige have 
abandoned the ‘‘painted kind’’ and 
adopted Amatite exclusively. As 
their old painted roofings wear out 
they are replacing them with 
Amatite. 


In fact, it is cheaper in the long 
run to lay a new Amatite roof over 
the painted roofing than it is to 
keep such roofings painted. 


Amatite is sold in the usual handy 
rolls and is applied like any other 
ready roofing. Nails and cement 
packed in the center of each roll 
without extra charge. 


Booklet and sample free on request. 


e s e 
Everjet Elastic Paint 
A low-priced black paint—tough and dur- 
able. Btn nds heat so well that it can be used 
on boilers. For wood or metal, ‘“‘rubber’’ 
roofings, fences, iron work, farm imple- 
ments, tanks, etc. 


Barrett Manufacturing Co. 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 


Cleveland St. Louis Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati Kansas City Minneapolis. 
Birmingham Seattic 


Wood Shingles? 
No! No!! No!!! 


STOP the Awful Waste 


of wood shingles — the cause of disastrous 
fires, leaky roofs and endless expense and 
trouble. Use beautiful, indestructible Edwards 
“STEEL” Shingles. Cost less, lastlongerthan 
wood—better in every way. Ove er 100,000 men 
now use Edwards “STEEL” Shingles—the shin- 
gles that never rot, rust or . Ten times 
easier to put on. Each one dipped in molten 
zinc afteritiscut. No raw cr exposed edges. 
Patented Edwards mene gator Device per- 
mits contraction and e nsion — makes 
joints water-tight FOREVE! R! $10, 74 guare 
antee against lightning loss FREE 


START Saving Money By Using 


Edwards STEEL Shingles 


Fire-Proof! Rust-Proof! Leak-Proof! 
We sell Ky from factory and pay freight. 
SHINGLE BOOK FREE. Write forbook 

and Prepaid Factory Prices. See for your- 

self how much less Steel costs than wood— 
then get busy! If you give dimensions of your 
roof, we willquote prices onentirejob. Send 
postal right off — Catalog No. 1074 | and 

special prices will come by return mail. P 

THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

1024-1074 Lock St. Cincinaati, Ohlie 

Largest Makers of Sheet Metal Products in the World 

















Backache Ai weighs 
only 41 
ibs. 


BY OXE BAN. it’s KING OF THE WOODS, ame Apc 


backache, Send for FREE ae B63 showing low 
rice and LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. torder << agency, 
Folding Se Sawing Mach. Co., 161 W. Harrison St., Chicago, U2, 


— New 
Wood Saws 


These saws will cross-cut heavy pole = con wood 
and rip posts and lightlumber. Our pa 
rock shaft prevents saw breakage Bag pd 
sures €asyrunning. Sturdy and rigid. Write 
today for catalog, low prices and trial offer. 
NEW HOLLAND MACHINE CO. 
Box 66, New Holland, Pa. 
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THE TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 


_ Just as oil in harness-leather makes it 
pliable and keeps it from cracking, so the 
natural oils of Trinidad Lake asphalt preserve 
4 Genasco Roofing against the drying-out of 
wind and weather. 

The oils of Trinidad: Lake asphalt are 
put there by Nature—and put there to stay. 
The oils in roofings made of substitutes for 
natural asphalt are put there by man—and 
they soon dry out. 

Genasco lastingly waterproofs all your 
It saves you money in the end. 


Ask your dealer for Genasco. 





And you get the Kant-leak Kleet in 
every roll of smooth surface Genasco—makes roofing doubly easy to lay 
and waterproofs the seams without cement. 
Guide Book and Samples. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


The largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world 


ELPHIA 


San Francisco 

















Write us for the Good Roof 



























































THE CAROLINA 
q Furnished in gal- 


vanized and pointed 
steel or pointen tin. 
Packed 136 shingles 
(enough for 100 sq. 
ft.) in each crate. 


q Write for our cat- 
alogue and give a 
sketch or tell us size 
of your roof. 


THE CAROLINA M 


WILMINGTON, N. C. 


mt SHINGLE THAT LASTS 


Costs No More—Gives Better Service 
WY spend your money for the ordinary kind of 

roofing when for the same price, you can secure 
“Carolina” Metal Shingles—they are artistic, sanitary, fire- 
proof, weather-proof, and inexpensive. 
q No soldering is necessary as one sheet fits into the 
other securely by means of our own perfect fitting 
locking device. Any carpenter can erect our shingles. 


ET 





WE WILL SAVE YOU MONEY AND PROVIDE A BETTER ROOFING 


AL PRODUCTS CO. 


6th and Martin Sts. 
























{Shipped Quick from Richmond 






Direct 
\ to factory 


5 lbs., $1. 


75 Sheckoe Lane. 


RUBBER ROOFING 


to user—only one small profit added 
Spotless Rubber Roofing— 
first quality, not seconds nor mill-ends—108 
square feet to roll, with nails and cement. 
1-Ply, 35 lbs., 78¢;2-Ply, 45 lbs., $1.08; 3-Ply, 
Free samples and Cat. 


THE SPOTLESS CO. “The South's Mail Order House” 
RICHMOND, VA. 


cost. 


34 per roll. 





















ability. 
















J $9.00( offered for certain inven- 
tions. Book “How to r 
and ‘‘What to Invent” sent free. §& 
rough sketch for free reportas to patent- 
Patents advertised for sale at 
our expense in Manufacturers’ Journals. 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys 
Established 16 Years 


960 B. Street. Washington. D. C. 


S nde 
“50M 


Shirley 
Presiden service in every pair 


Shoulder-freedom and 


** Satisfaction 
r. or money back”’ 

Be sure‘‘Shirley President’ is on buckles 
The C.A.Edgarton Mfg.Co.,Shirley,Mass, 
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The Land-Owner’s Point of View. 








Likes Negro Tenants Best. 


OT over 5 per cent of the popula: 

tion of this (Calhoun) county is 
Negroes. I have had better success, 
as a rule, with Negroes than whites. 
working with Negro labor, [ 
do not trust their judgment at all, 
but give the farm my personal super- 
vision, and the Negro, as a rule, is 
glad of any suggestion a landlord 
may make. 

Good white tenants are very scarce 
in this country, for the reason that 
any man who will work can, and soon 
will, own a farm of his own. 

Fifty per cent of our white tenants 
move every year; this, however, is 
gradually growing less, as they are 
becoming better educated and see the 
folly of hauling their belongings over 
bad roads in the middle of winter to 
another locality where conditions are 
practically the same. 

Many of our white tenants are 
quick to resent suggestions in regard 
to preparation and cultivation of 
crops. They would like to be fur- 
nished everything they want, work 
when they feel like it, have plenty of 
time to fish and hunt, and if their ac- 
count is more than the crop is worth, 
they are sure they have been over- 
charged, and are ready to “get fur- 
ther,’’ leaving the landlord to take 
care of the deficit. 

This, according to my 


notion, is 


| the reason for so many farms being 


| poorest class of white labor. 





occupied by Negroes’ instead of 
whites. 
I am talking, of course, about the 


Renters 
with their own teams and who can 
finance themselves for a year are few 
and far between, for in this country, 


‘they can buy land wholly on credit, 


and if they work they are soon out of 
that class. IRWIN F. SMITH. 
Vardaman, Miss. 





How One Farm Has Fared. 


NEVER realized the destructive- 

ness of our present tenant system 
until I left my farm in 1906 and went 
to Auburn to get an agricultural ed- 
ucation. When I left my home it was 
in the highest state of fertility and 
the home place was everything a per- 
son could wish for. I returned every 
year to see how the place was being 
run under the care of a tenant. I 
found fences down, the land cropped 
any sort of way and the soil washed 
full of gullies. The beautiful shade 
trees that stood in front of the home 
were full of rotten limbs and the 
whole place looked like one of decay. 
The tenant was sapping the life out 
of everything that belonged to the 
place and was not putting anything 
back in return for what he reaped. 
This taught me the lesson that the 
thing for the landlord to do is to stay 
on his place. Since finishing college 
in 1910 I have observed more than 
ever the ruin to the South of our 
present tenant system. If I were not 
going to return to my farm and en- 
deavor to restore it to its original 
fertility, I would lease the land for a 
period of not less than five years and 
I would dictate a systematic soil-im- 
proving crop rotation for my tenants, 
and if they did not want the land un- 
der those conditions, I would sow it 
down to clover and let it ‘‘rest.”’ 

D. M. CLEMENTS. 
Lynnville, Tenn. 


Why Good Tenants Are Scarce. 


EVERAL years ago I purchased as 

an investment nearly a thousand 
acres of land in the central part of 
Mississippi. About 700 acres was in 
cultivation and pasture. The first 
two years I hired an overseer and 
rented to Negro tenants. At the end 
of that time I found two results: the 
land was becoming poorer and the re- 
turns smaller. Then I decided if pos- 
sible to rent to white tenants for 
eash. This I found to be no easy 
matter, as reliable white tenants 





were scarce. However, I _ secur- 
ed one who rented 70 acres at 
$3 an acre. That year off 20 acres 
he sold $1,000 worth of cotton, 
Across the road was a farm of 100 
acres,. well fenced, good house and 
barn that was offered for $10 per 
acre. This he bought and paid for 
from the proceeds of the cotton. Af- 
ter ten years of experience I have 
come to the conclusion that it is al- 
most impossible to keep good white 
tenants very long, as they refuse to 
pay a fourth of the price of the land 
as rent each year. The reliable thrif- 
ty white farmer in~Mississippi soon 
has a farm of his own. The land- 
owner who wishes to rent his land, 
as a rule, has to choose between two 
evils; a poor type of white tenants 
or the Negro. Of the two I am un- 
decided which is the worse. L. G. 





Encouraging tenants to keep more 
livestock simply means that they de- 
mand a still larger amount of the 
farm for free meadows; they feed all 
the wild grasses, and all the legume 
crop the landlord can be persuaded 
to give them, he furnishing the seed, 
and the result is simply more manure 
for their truck patches. For in- 
stance, my tenant, raising a colt at 
my expense on meadow hay and clov- 
er that I sowed, put as much manure 
on his watermelon patch as under the 
cotton. And they all do it. Hence, 
the landlord, seeing his returns di- 
minish, becomes more grasping, less 
able or willing to furnish legume 
seed. So farm, landlord and tenant 
all get poorer together.—Carl Ham- 
mer. 





In the three years I have lived on 
Goslan Farm, I have seen every rent- 
ed farm in this section go down. Al- 
most every farm worked by its own- 
er has made a marked improvement 
in the same time. Whenever, in driv- 
ing about the country, we come toa 
well-kept place, showing evidence of 
thrift and plenty, my wife always 
says: ‘The owner lives here.’’ When 
the place is dirty, uncared for, with 
broken plows and old wagon wheels 
in front of the house, she says: Ten- 
ants live here.’’ And she never yet 
has guessed wrong.—Carl Hammer, 
Salisbury, N. C. 





We, the land-owners should try 
and discourage the tenants from 
renting more land than they can 
work. Impress on them the idea to 
have something of their own; to try 
and be self-sustaining and lay by a 
little each year to buy a home of their 
own. To do this, we will have to 
teach them diversification by doing 
this ourselves, and to practice the 
most rigid economy.—J. E. Cook, 
Lisman, Ala. 





It is not necessary to go to too 
much expense to provide good houses 
for Negro tenants, just something to 
keep them dry. They will split up 
the kindling in the middle of the 
floor, and the first bad spell of weath- 
er they will knock off battens for 
kindling.—J. R. Whisenant, Clayton, 
Miss. 


Farming is the only occupation I 
know of where the owner or landlord 
advances everything necessary to em- 
ployees, and also allows them to use 
their own judgment as to how to 
manage it all—Wm. Hart Harrison. 


No land-owner may hope for per- 
manent improvement of lands work- 





ed by tenants unless the tenant 
shares equitably in the rewards of 


such improvement.—-Geo. R. Proctor. 
Huntsville, Ala. 





The land-owner should not toler- 
ate any work, method or plan that 
tends to injure the soil. Rich land is 
a big bank account and can be used 
when needed.—Ira M. Hawkins. 
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The State and the Tenant Farmer. 





REFORMED LAND TAXATION 
WILL HELP TENANTS. 


Take the Tax Off Improvements and 
Compel Men Who Hold Land to Pay 
Taxes on Price They Demand for It. 


HE high price of land, which is 
due to the fact that so much of it 
is held out of use by speculators and 
absentee landlords, will, if not check- 
ed, in a few years result in the mass- 
es of the people losing their lands. 
As we can have no lasting prosperity 
or happiness in the South if the peo- 
ple who actually work the land do 
not own it, it behooves us to look to 
see what are the reasons that are at 
work to produce tenantry and what 
remedies may be adopted to check it. 
Now there is plenty of land for all 
the people, for we are scarcely using 
one-fourth of it now. But as long as 
land speculators can make big profits 
by holding large tracts out of use, 
more and more people will seek their 
fortunes in the towns, and country 
neighborhoods will continue to go 
down, the land being turned over to 
Negro tenants because they can live 
cheaper than white men are willing 
to do, and can thus pay more rent. 
Now, the worst part of it is, that un- 
der our system, the better farming 
we do, the more roads and schools 
and churehes we build, the higher 
land goes and the more people are 
forced to leave it or to pay rent that 
they cannot afford. 

Now, if we want live, | intelli- 
gent, progressive, co-operative white 
communities, that will be an induce- 
ment to the boys to stay on the farm, 
we must reverse the policy which 
tends to take the land out of the 
hands of the men who work it and 
puts it instead into the hands of the 
merchants, bankers, speculators, and 
others who de not work it, but hold 
it only for what can be made out of 
it. No country on earth has develop- 
ed under a system of universal ten- 
antry, and none can, simply because 
the workers have to carry too many 
idjers. This is not a question of cap- 
ital and labor, because all the capital 
on earth cannot create a foot of land. 
It can create, with the aid of labor, 
other things, and this is its function. 
It is not its function to buy land and 
hold it for speculation and thereby 
prevent its fullest and best use by 


lere is a simple and easy remedy 
will discourage men from hold- 
large tracts, that will encourage 

1d enable men to own small tracts 
a build homes upon them and up- 
build happy, thickly settled commun- 
ities, which, by co-operation, may 
ive all the advantages that modern 
improvements offer. That remedy is 
to simply make the man who owns 
nd and does not use it pay tax on 
exactly the value that he holds it at 
for sale. Then, when that is done, 
ake the tax off of the improvements 
that Tarmers make upon their lands. 
rhis will discourage the holding of 
idle lands by speculators to be rented 
to Negro tenants to drive out white 
ommunities, because it will not be 
profitable to so hold land. This will 
cnable energetic and ambitious rent- 
ers to buy land and make real homes 
or themselves and children. 

And another thing which is most 
important is that, by taking the tax 
off of improvements, the average 
land-owner, who now owns his own 
land and works it, will have to pay 
less tax than at present, and he will 
be encouraged to improve it, because 

hen he goes to work and makes his 
soil rich and builds houses and barns 
| plants orchards, the tax collector 

ill only be allowed to tax him, not 
on these improvements, but on the 

iue of the original land without im- 
provements, just as similarly situated 
nimproved land is taxed. Can’t you 
e what a tremendous advantage this 
would be to the man who works? It 
would, not be an advantage -to the 
man who sits in the city and collects 


rents or makes money by land specu- 
lation. 

There are millions of acres of un- 
used land in the South, the owners of | 
which are living in the cities, and | 
sometimes even in foreign countries, 
which is not on the tax books at 10 
per cent of its value, while the small 
farmer who is making improve- 
ments pays tax on everything he has 
or can make. This is what is at the 
bottom of the trouble in Mexico to- 
day. 

Rightly to change the present sys- 
tem would not only enable worthy 
tenants to acquire their own homes, 
help the farmer who has land to use 
it better, but how it would be of tre- 
mendous value to the laboring popu- 
lations of the cities by enabling them 
to acquire homes and be better able 
to buy the farmers’ products and to 
give him more of theirs in return. 

We hear much about ‘“‘America 
for Americans,’’ but my slogan is 
the benefit of the land for the man 
who works it. A just system of tax- 
ation would secure him all these ben- 
efits without taking a penny from | 
any other man who earns it. In fact, 
it would guarantee that the man who 
works shall have what he works for, | 
and that the man who does no work | 
shall not get the benefits. Is there 
anything unfair or un-Christian-like 
in that? R. F. BEASLEY. 

Monroe, N. C. 








How Can the State Help the Ten-| 
ant to Become a Land-Owner? 
HERE are in every State today | 

thousands of tenants—I am one 
of them—who want land and a home 
of their own; but do not see how they | 
can ever pay for them under present 
conditions. Money must be borrow- 
ed with which to buy land, livestock 
and tools. He must pay a high rate 
of interest on this money. A mort- 
gage on the crop must be given to se- 
cure supplies, for which he must pay | 
exorbitant prices and excessive in | 
terest. Add to this a high tax-rate | 
and the probability of foreclosure in | 

a few years, even perhaps the first, | 

and what chance has he of ever own- 

ing a home? 

I believe the best way out is to get 
the man who desires to buy land to 
save up (if he has not already done 
so) enough money to make an ad- 
yance payment on his land. Then let 
the State issue bonds, pledging the 
honor of the State as security. Sell- 
the bonds at as low rate of interest as 
possible. Take the money received 
for the bonds and lend it to those who 
desire to buy land or make improve- 
ments on land already bought. Let 
the State take a mortgage on the 
land and require the purchaser of the 
land to pay to the State a rate of in- 
terest high enough to reimburse the 
State for the interest which it pays 
on the bonds, for the expenses of the 
system, for any probable loss, and to | 
provide a sinking fund with which to 
pay off the bonds after 30 or 40 
years. Let the purchaser be requir- 
ed to pay back the money in 20 or 30 
equal annual installments, giving him 
the privilege of paying sooner if he 
so desires. 

Under this plan I believe the farm- 
er would be able to secure money for 
5 per cent. With this low rate he 
would not be compelled to buy so 
much on time from the supply mer- 
chant. Having a piece of land and a 
home which he can call his own, he 
will improve his home and increase | 
the earning capacity of the land. He 
will be employed 12 months in the | 
year instead of from six to eight as | 
he was while a tenant. He will take 
a greater interest in industrial, social | 
and political affairs. Then the ten-| 
ant will have a better home; the} 
former landlord will have a better | 
neighbor; the State will have a bet-| 
ter citizen; society, a better member; 
and future generations, a better land 
and a richer, fuller community life. 

Ripley, Miss. JOHN H. DAVIS. 
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Every good 
farmer upholds 
this very best 
plow. 






' Looking at it from all angles, judging it 
j by the work it does they all agree that 


The Wm.J. Oliver inecoved 
Chilled Plow 


is the lightest pulling, cleanest cutting, longest lasting 
plow they ever saw. The quality of its materials, the 
character of workmanship and the patented improve- 
ments make it just what we claim for it— 


The Best Plow on Earth 


aN This Southern plow for Southern people has grown in favor 
so rapidly that it taxes our enormous output. Write for our 
book and our guarantee and Jearn for yourself why it is vastly 
the superior of any other plow. 


The Wm. J. Oliver Mfg. Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
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RED CROSS 40% EXTRA 


DYNAMITE 


Made Especially for Difficult Farm Work 


HEN blasting boulders, planting trees in very compact ground, 

subsoiling where very tough hardpan or shale is present, or 
ditching in very hard-packed or shaley earth, you will need a stronger 
explosive than the standard agricultural grade of Red Cross Extra 20%. 
The 40% grade has been made especially for this hard work and it 
will bring results every time. 

Like the standard 20%, it requires no dangerous thawing when 
the weather is warm enough to thaw ice. It is also much cheaper 
than ordinary nitroglycerin dynamite of the same strength. 

Write for Farmers’ Handbook No.177. , and name of nearest 
dealer or blaster. 


Du Pont Powder Co., 


Pioneer Powder Makers of America 





Wilmington, Delaware 
Established 1802 








2) “PITTSBURGH PERFECT” FENCE 


ely 
a ¥ HE strongest, safest, most durable and distinctive, Special-formula 
Open Hearth wire, heavily galvanized with pure zinc, every joint 
7 WELDED BY ELECTRICITY, produces the famous ‘‘Pittsburgh Perfect”® 


solid, one piece fabric. EASIEST TO ERECT. ‘The ‘‘Pittsburgh Perfect” 


Electrically Welded Pipe-Frame Gates ce 
are the strongest, most satisfactory iv Ss 
gates made. ALS ; 
















SEE YOUR DEALER—But before buying any 
fence, get our new catalogue telling how to 
test wire, and showing many 
“Pittsburgh Perfect’? Fences for 
every FIELD, FARM, RANCH, 
LAWN, CHICKEN, RABBIT and 
POULTRY YARD and GARDEN. 
PITTSBURGH STEEL CO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Makers of “PITTSBURGH PERFECT? 
GUARANTEED BRANDS 
of Open Hearth Steci and Wire Products. 












CATALOG FREE-DEPT.13 LA CRESCENT. MINN. “eal 
‘Ttemember that if what you wisn to buy 
is not advertised in the Progressive Farmer, 
| you can often get it by putting a little 

| notice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 
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A Problem Which Demands Careful 
Thought. 


HAVE been observing the land 

deals in my vicinity, and am con- 
vinced that they show a tendency AMT ¢ 
which is very unfavorable to tenants | 
who aspire to own land. Not only is 


Y 
tay 

Z Vi 
the price of land rising, but I find lo- : 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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gate into larger quantities. For in- 
stance, Mr. A. owns 1,500 acres of 
the best land in the valley, while 
formerly this land was owned by half 
a dozen men or more. Mr. B. owns 
1700 acres of good land, and Mr. C, 
owns 600 acres, both tracts repre- 
senting a consolidation. Will any of 
these sell land? Possibly so, but only 
on the condition that the buyer take 
all the land of one owner; otherwise 
none can be bought at a reasonable 
price. That seems to be the general 
and natural attitude of the land-own- 
ers throughout this section. 

I have seen tenants, cultivating 
good land, get in position to rise 
above the conditions of tenants. Yet 
small tracts were to be had only in 
out-of-the-way places or where the 
land was poor; and they refused to 
leave the good land which they had 
been renting and to which they had 
become adapted. One man went 
through several counties hunting for 
a location, and, giving up the search, 
went to a city, where he lost all his 
money. Another bought a small 
farm of poor land, but soon sold it 
and again became a tenant. 

An evident result of this is the pre- 
venting, in some cases, of laudable 
aspirations from being realized and 
the fastening of the tenant system on 
the best land. 

I believe this is a partial explana- 
tion of the increasing spread of ten- 
ancy and absentee landlordism in the 
South. I believe it is also one reason 
why the tenant system is so severely 
and honestly criticised. Herein dies 
a problem, which must needs be giv- 
en attention by the new spirit of co- 
operation that is beginning to invade 
the South. 

H. CLARENCE NIXON. 

Morrellton, Alabama. 





Keep the Roughness on the Farm 


HE tenant usually rents one year 
at a time, and he frequently fails 
to rent in time to sow crimson clover, 
and not much, if any, oats, wheat, 
etc. The other clovers he don’t try 
to sow, knowing that he can’t sow 
them and get a crop in one year. 
When it comes to sowimg peas to be 
turned under, turnip patches for 
spring salad, strawberry patches, and 
many other things, he can’t afford to 
do this for fear he will lose his labor, 
not knowing whether he will stay on 
the same farm or not. 

Now, this is one bad feature in the 
present system of renting, but I be- 
lieve the worst feature is this: The 
land-owner charges a part of the hay, 
fodder, etc., that is raised on the 
farm. He hauls it off of the place, 
many of them sell it, and put no ma- 
nure back on the farm for what was 
taken off. The tenant is sometimes 
obliged to sell part of his feed to 
meet expenses and debts, so that just 
enough is left to feed as few cattle 
and mules as he can make out with. 
Do you see much encouragement here 
for a tenant to keep stock and build 
up another man’s farm by feeding his 
own feed? 

The system of renting which I 
hope will be adopted by the land- 
owners is this: 

The land-owner is to have his part 
of the grain, but no roughness rent. 
The tenant is to have all the rough- 
ness, provided he feeds it on the 
farm. But if the tenant sells any 
roughness, then the land-owner is to 
have his part of what is sold. 

This would encourage the tenant 
to keep more stock and enable him 
to build up the land. 

JOHN P. CHAPMAN. 

Chase City, Va. 


C= Less than $10 per acre 
$10. to $25 per acre 
MM $25 to $50 per acre 

Ed $60 to $75 per acre 
$75 to $100 per acre 
5 $100 to $125 per acre 
SMS $125 dndover per acre 








THE SOUTH IS THE FLACE WHERE TENANTS CAN BUY LAND CHEAPEST. 


IGHLY interesting is the map 
H given herewith, issued by the 

United States Government and 
based on the official 1910 census fig- 
ures, showing land values by coun- 
ties throughout the United States— 
indicating precisely where land is 
high and where it is cheap. 

And the most significant fact 
brought out by this map is that it is 
in the South that the white tenant 
farmer can now buy a farm cheapest. 
It is true that on this map Arizona, 
New Mexico, Nevada, and Wyoming 
show much white space, indicating 
lands worth less than $10 per acre, 
but every traveler knows that this 
land is practically desert and barren, 
these four States combined producing 
in the last census year less than one- 
fourth as much as any one average 
Southern State. In other words, the 
cheap looking land in this Rocky 
Mountain section is not farming land 
at all, and can never be made such. 

Put your hand over this Rocky 
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Mountain section of the map, there- 
fore, and it will be clear that the 
cheapest agricultural land in America 
today is in the South. Land in the 
Cotton States, with twice the grow- 
ing season and twice the potential 
productiveness of many Northwestern 
sections, is selling for only half as 
much as such Northwestern lands. 

The Southern white man who 
would become a land-owner should 
make haste to seize his opportunity 
here and now. Lands are much 
higher West than in the South, and 
conditions are unfamiliar to you. Buy 
some dirt now, where you know how 
to farm and build a home that you 
can hand down to your children and 
your children’s children. Even if it 
is only a small place, buy it on as 
long-term payments as possible, and 
buckle down to the job of paying for 
it. It will develop your character, 
manhood, industry, thrift, and that 
pride in home-owning which is itself 
a worthy asset. 


‘tenants buy land, 





But when you buy, make up your 
mind to work, not only on your own 
place, but do every job you can for 
your neighbors, helping them in their 
farm work and saving every penny 
you can to finish paying for your own 
homestead. In Germany and Den- 
mark, the big landholders report that 
since plans were made for helping 
labor conditions 
are better than before—because these 
small farmers are so anxious to pay 
for their land, to build comfortable 
homes, and to keep their families 
in comfort that they are willing to 
work anywhere, and labor is plenti- 
ful. It should be so in the South. 

A distinguished Georgia investi- 
gator told us last week that the ten- 
ant Negroes in the South are buying 
land, are rising from tenancy to own- 
ership, two and one-half times as 
fast as the tenant whites, and in 
Georgia seven times as fast. It is 
time for our white tenants to seize 
their chance before it is too late. 





What Do You Ask Your Tenants? 


HERE are three different ways 

here of renting or letting land to 
croppers: (1) The landlord furn- 
ishes the stock, tools, seed, land and 
half the fertilizer, and they share the 
crop equally; (2) The landlord furn- 
ishes the land and all the fertilizer, 
the tenant everything else, and they 
share the crop equally. (3) Standing 
rent, which runs from $3 to $10 per 
acre. 

The first and last mentioned meth- 
ods are about as fair as can be to 
both parties, but the second mention- 
ed method is decidedly in the land- 
lord’s favor. 

Now, I will try to explain how the 
first method is carried on. For ex- 
ample, I go out to get a one-half crop, 
questions come about as follows: 
*“How much force have you?” “Who 
are you with this year?” ““‘How much 
land can you cultivate?” ‘‘Will you 
plant 20-acres in cotton and the rest 
in corn?’’ 

Thirty acres is about the rule for 
one-horse farm. 

If these questions are answered 
satisfactorily, I may get in on one. 

Tifton, Ga. J. D. BROWN. 





Editorial Comment.—One contrib- 
utor refers to a certain class of ten- 
ants as “‘land skinners;’?’ What about 
the land-owner who asks such ques- 
tions’ as these and takes no thought 
for his land beyond getting the most 
possible out of it each year? It 
seems to us that he is the greatest 
“land skinner” of all. 





One reason tenants are so unsatis- 
factory, is that the land-owner wants 
to hold both ends of the rope. The 


landlord lives in town in many cases, 
and wants all out of his land he can 
get at the present time regardless of 
the after-condition of his soil. So 
he rents to the man with the most 
force that he can get. He wants the 
man that will plant the most acres in 
cotton if he is renting for shares. 
But if he is renting for standing rent, 
he wants the tenant to sow cover 
crops, fork pine straw and improve 
his soil, so that he can raise the rents 
next year. The landowners, lots of 
them, will only rent their land one 
year at a time, so if they can get 
someone else that will give them a 
dollar more or plant an acre more of 
cotton, they will make a change.— 
J. O. Morton, Harwood, N. C. 





To reduce rent, take the same in- 
terest in the landlord’s place as if it 
was your own;. repair the fences and 
the house; haul all the fertilizer you 
can get and put on the land, and cul- 
tivate the land as much as you can. 
Do not say he will not allow you any- 
thing for it, for it is to your advan- 
tage as well as his. All he wants is 
the rent and he will get it from you 
or someone else. Seeing you take an 
interest in the place, he will most 
likely reduce your rent.—H. W. Rag- 
lin, Jackson, Miss. 





—< 


I want to say to the tenant tribe 
that I am ready to organize ourselves 
into a unit for our own specific bene- 
fit and agree: (1) Not to do business 
with any man who keeps Negro ten- 
ants on his farm; (2) that we will 
not move on any man’s farm without 
being furnished with duplicate con- 
tract in writing; (3) that we will 
not do business with any man who 
will turn loose on us some grocery 


supply man, and said landlord pay 
our bills monthly, receiving a dis- 
count of 20 to 30 per cent; (4) that 
in every possible instance we will buy 
stock and furnish stock and feed, and 
landlord fertilizer to balance team, 
rent, and feed bill; (5) that we will 
use diligence and frugality in every 
way possible, and at the earliest date 
possible buy a piece of land.—J. M. 
Byars, Tomasville, Ga. 





Judging from my own experience, 
I don’t think it a good idea for ten- 
ants to move to town or any public 
works to work out money to buy a 
farm. They can make more by stay- 
ing on the farm and raising cattle 
and hogs and plenty of feed for them. 
They will not only make more, but it 
will be so rgnch better for the chil- 
drén. They can then learn to do all 
kinds of farm work, and gain the ex- 
perience they will need to run their 
farm.—W. R. Reese, Joe, N. C. 





As to my opinion about how a rent- 
er can get land of his own. Go to 
work and stay at work, stay sober, 
don’t fool your money away in chance 
games, do business in a business way, 
and don’t pay out much interest. Bet- 
ter make principal department small. 
so you can pay it quick for interest 
counts while you sleep. Don’t think 
you know’it all and that there is no 
need to read to gain any more knowl- 
edge.—W. W. Spence, Moundsville, 
Ala. 





I would advise all renters to buy a 
piece of land and make a home of 
their own, as land is cheap. Anyone 
with any grit at all can soon be his 
own landlord and have a home of his 
own.—W. H. Hunt, Chadbourn, N. C. 
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, ~The Little Six ) 
h O 19] } Mi h ll E 
(he Original Mitchell Engineer 
Again at the head of the Mitchell-Lewis 
‘ Motor Company—a matchless line for 1914 
i] e . e e 7% é 
; The Mitchell 1914 Line is being The Muitchell-Lewis Motor Com- 
e z | « . . . . 
produced by Engineer John W. Bate, she man pany, with unlimited capital at its command, has 
: who created the Mitchell car, and the famous surrounded Mr. Bate with the best facili- 
- Mitchell Baby Six. After a year’s rest he re- ties and the finest factory that it is possible to build. 
: turns to Racine to place the Mitchell zz a It will back the car with the most liberal Service- 
a stronger position than it has ever occupied. Policy for car owners that the business mind can conceive. 
n. e “4 
: This Means for the Mitchell Car for 1914 
€ eS e ® if 
Quality —Efficiency—Long Life 
e e e . ° e 5 
. Eighty years of faithful service to the American public is the Company’s Guarantee 
a The Mitchell Little Six is the most logical value on the market. It is a six-cylinder car of aristocratic design. It has fifty horse power, 132 
= inch wheel-base, five passenger capacity. It has a long, low, rakish streamline body, is luxuriously upholstered, is equipped with $1 895 
sd : electric self-starter and generator, electric lights and all modern conveniences and sells for the reasonable price of - - - 9 
le CLUDEDEREDERESGETRADAUOESEGRSQOCECOREEOE : haw Mitchell — yes ae the nied design as the Little Six. o _ CUULLOSUGUGUUGEUSECOUGUSEEGUCTORECEEUEE 
a. ° sixty horse-power, inch wheel-base and seats seven passengers. as 
it Equipment of All big tires and the same splendid finish throughout as the Little Six, $2 350 Features of 1914 
. Mitchell Mecdels __ likewise the same fine equipment. Price, - - = - = ’ Mitchell 
c Pleethe Kali Miata an The Mitchell Four has 120 inch wheel-base, forty horse-power and seats five 
ir Generator. passengers. It is a splendid family car for little money. It is equipped $1 595 Left Hand Drive. 
Electric Lights. precisely the same as the two sixes and sells for - - - - 5) a Valves. 
— Top a No matter which one of the Mitchell cars you select, you will make an investment. T-Head Fully Enclosed. 
- ‘Rain Vision, Ventilating You have Bate’s word for it. You have our word for it. And the service that lies Long\Stroke Motor. 
ey Quick Action Wind- behind it is ten times better than a guarantee. We are going to make you like the car, ~~ ee 
Ad oe like us and like the agent you deal with. In all respects this is to be a Mitchell Roomy streamline Body. . 
“4 Double we Rim. year and you will love Timken Wheel Bearings. 
t- Bair Bow Holders. : Full Floating Rear Axle. 
i. License Plate Bracket. Big Tires. we 
st Electric Horn Luxurious Upho' cranial 
k Electric Exploring Lamp. —— : mtatiie Wi S$ 
Complete Set of Tools. L : emountable Kims. 
: an need ee Sr aa ° 
inciuded in list price. a 
ie, bs $ 
Prices F. O. B. Racine . P E ‘ Prices F. O. B. Racine 
- EUEEGUEEGESCUUEGSSUEGEESHECEREQQSSEESEES 80 Years of Faithful Service to the American Public PEPRDUEREREGECESRGGEREREREEERSEGR CSE RE EE 
of Eesseseroommanisc 
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Big Drop in Prices 
on Everything Your Family Wears 


1 No matter where you live or what your family 
needs in the way of clothing this fall, it will surely pay 

4\ you to write a postcard or letter today forour big FREE 
Falland Winter Wearing ApparelCatalogue. Just out— 
contains 342 pages of wonderfulmoney-saving Bargains. 


Everything Delivered Prepaid 


You will be surprised to see the money you can save 
—how much lower our prices are with ALL DELIV- 
ERY CHARGES PAID, than you can get elsewhere, 
and please remember that we ship everything ci 
onapproval,guarantee satisfaction or money 
refunded mcluding return charges. 





Here are just a few examples of the remarkable bar- aad 


» 
gains our big free book contains. Catalogue shows thousands sF 
more. Write for it today and see the money you can save. i 


A beautiful scart and muff set of tong halred Russian bear(goat) 
No. 9B-1 005 fue. Scuet is cut extra deep and wide over the shoulders ard 
in the back piviog perfect protection against cold. Each end ts finished with two 
tails. Scarf is warmly tnterlined and finished with an cutertmiog ot good quality 
. Large dressy semi-barre! muff 1s mounted on a thick pillow, 
and comfort. Lined with fine quality eatin, 
‘ ni a a wrist pone Pe ing eg rich black 
or blue grav. jo. |-1005.—Biue Gray Fur 
No. 9B-1006.—Biack Fur Set. Price Per Set PREPAID. 4. 


No 9B-1007 A_ beautiful bieck astrachan 
. coat of very latest model. Serviccable, 
warmth-giving and siylish. Has beactiful roil collar, long 
‘lapels, pretty silk braid frogs and silk covered buttons, 

Lined throughout with mercerized sateen and comes in 4 
black only. th full 64 inches. Sizes 82 to 44 bust Aw 
measure. Give bust measure only. Pe 
PREPAIDPRICE each . « ee be p 
Boys’ remarkably handsome and be- FF 
No.4B-250 coming Russian belted overcoat, F 
made of fine quality all-wootchinchilla, Guaranteed Bi 
jor. Has fancy plaid: lining and snug, warm 
collar, Colors Oxford Gray oO} vy Blue. Sizes 3 
4 tol0 years. Regular value $5.50 to $6.00. No. 
i 48-250 seek No. 48-252 Biue. Give $3 98 
color and size. Prepaid Price each ss “ 
i‘ You can order by number direct from Wy 
this advertisement, but be sure to— Sm 


#)\Send for Our Big Free Book B-1g 
’ And Be Convinced! 
You will finda similarbig saving on 
Shoes, Underwear, Hosiery, Suits, 
Waists, Goats, Overcoats—in fact— 
everything your family wears. ‘ a 
Surely ft is worth card or a letter 
haves FREE copy ee bie Balt | Winter Fash-: 
fon Book in your home—so you can compare 
prices we quote with whut others ack and see for 
ourself how much you save. Remember we pay all 
rantee entire satisfacti 








with every Darchase or refund yorr moneyin f 
Send today. Ask for Catalog No. B18 


Charles ® 


NEW YORK 














/YouChildren 97 
AnFarlier Day/ 


Remember the old oil lamps with 
their odor, smoke and heat? Kemem- 
ber how you used a shade to throw 
the light down, or all the brightness 
would have gone over your head? 

Sometimes you could not see who 
wassitting across the table on account 
of the lamp. And of course you re- 
member the cleaning and filling each 
day; and the danger, too! Recall the 
solemn words of caution when you .. 
were to be left alone! o Fae 

But—it need not be that way with SS 
your children, because 


The Angle Lamp 


gives unshadowed, soft, mellow light—the near- 
est approach to the true color value of sunlight. 
And gives it for 16 hours on one quart of oil. 
Instead of daily filling and cleaning, once a 
week will do if you have The Angle Lamp. 
May we send you our large illustrated catalog? 
Send your name and address for catalog No. 20 
The Angle Manufacturing Co. 
244-246 West 23rd Street, New York City 
REPRE 
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No Smoke 
No Odor 
No Danger 

















Sent To You For A 
Year’s Free Trial 


Why Shouldn’t You Buy, 
As Low As Any Dealer? 
More than 250,000 people have saved from 6100 to & iam; mie 
$150 on a high grade piano and from $25 to $50 on § Bam Se be 
& first class organ in purchasing by the Cornish pie 
plan—and so can you. We offer to send you } = a 
an instrument, freight paid if you wish Pacts. i ae 
with the understanding that if it is not a ie 
sweeter and richer in tone and better made 
than any you can find at one-third more than 
we ask, you may at any time within a year 
send it back at our expense, and we will 
return any sum that you may have paid on it, 
60 that the trial will cost you absolutely 
nothing,—you and yo-rfriends tobe thejudge 
and we to find no fauit with your decision. 


You Choose Your Own Terms 


Take Three Years to Pay If Needed. The Cornish Plan, in brief, makes the™ 
maker prove his instrument and saves you one-third what other manufacturers of high 
grade instruments must charge you to protect their dealers and agents. 


Let Us Send to You Free the New Cornish Book 
It is the most beautiful plano or organ catalog ever published. It shows our latest styles and explains 
everything you should know before buying any instrument. It shows why you cannot buy any other 
high grade organ or piano anywhere on earth aslow_as the Cornish. You should have this important 
information before making your selection. Write Cornish go Washington, N. Jj. 
for it today and please mention this paper. 9 Established Over 50 Years 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.’ 








OUR FARM WOMEN. 








THE RENTED FARM. 





Tee I wandered o’er the 
farm 

Near which my early lot was 
cast, 

And viewed the changes with alarm, 


Changes that made the happy past 
Seem far remote and fading fast. 


The fields where record wheat once 
grew : 
Are foul with briers and goldenrod, 
Sumac and ivy. There are a few 
Lean cattle bite the scanty sod— 
Where corn once ripened, thistles 
nod. 


Fences are falling, and the sad 
Old barn which once was filled 
with sheaves, 
Where I have played, a little lad, 
Shows sagging roof with moss-grown 
eaves— 
Its driveway choked with weeds 
and leaves. 


The boys have grown, and left the 
place; 
The father sleeps, now, on the hill; 


And not one dear, familiar face 
Of all I knew is left there still; 
A tenant robs the soil at will. 


The simple, quiet country life 
Our fathers loved no lJonger seems 
To please our young whose minds 
are rife 
With thoughts of vast commercial 
schemes, 
Where sudden wealth absorbs their 
dreams. 


Thus do they leave the land to be 
Half-tilled by those whose only 
care 
Is present gain—resigned to see 
Their birthright useless, brown 
and bare; 
Results confront us everywhere. 


Better to base one’s hopes upon 
The sure foundation of the soil, 
Content to hold, when youth is gone, 
An humble recompense for toil 
Than scheme and fret for power 
and spoil.—John E. Dolson, in 
New York Times. 





SOME THOUGHTS ON DRESS. 





Dressing. 


"T sizce: has never been a time 
since I can remember when peo- 
ple dressed so prettily and so 
sensibly as they do today. To be sure 
I read much of the ridiculous dress of 
women but I have 
this summer been 
from upper Nova 
Seotia to the Gulf 
of Mexico, from 
the Atlantic to the 
Mississippi, and I 
can say that with 
one exception f 
have not seen it. 
More than this, 
can say that 
taken as a whole, the country girl 
dresses as well as her city sister. I 
remember the time, many years ago 
when she thought she was not gown- 
ed unless she had adorned herself 
with yards of cheap lace and ruffles 
and ribbons. Today she wears such 
dresses as 96388 (Aug. 30), 9362 
(July 12), and 1607 (Aug. 9), and 
1601. 


There is a passing fad for the Bal- 
kan blouse such as 1625 (Aug. 9) tho 
very few can wear it and appear neat 
or graceful. The dresses to-day are 
trimmed with flat insertions and nar- 
row tucks instead of with ruffly lace 
and are made of easily laundered 
material. The cotton crepes have 
been especially valuable where fine 
ironing is a problem. The one-piece 
dress has been a boon to us, doing 
away, as it does, with various part- 
ings and pins and beltings at the 
waist line. 


Now, however, that winter is com- 
ing, let us plan forit. Let the dress- 
es be made the same but of warm 
serges and other serviceable mater- 
ial. A slazy cloth is an extravagance 
none of us can afford. We cannot 
get away from the fact that the wash 
dress is the thing to wear when doing 
housework, depending on the under- 
clothes for warmth. However, cir- 
cumstances alter conditions and there 
are times when it is more important 
that women protect themselves from 
the sudden changes of entering cold 
halls, going out to feed the chickens, 
ete., than from the absorption of 
odors and the retention of microbes 
by woolen drésses. That is where the 
good sensible old-fashioned apron 
comes in. Could anyone look better 
than in a serviceable dress covered 
by an apron like 9466 made of thin 
white material? Dark gingham 


MRs,. HUTT. ii 





aprons are necessary for part of the 
f i ' . : 


Women Have Never Dressed More Becomingly or Sensibly Than 
Today—Simplicity and Suitability and Service the Basis of Good 





By Mrs. W. N Hutt, Raleigh, N. C. 


day’s work, but let’s take them off 
before the good man comes in for 
dinner and greet him with a smile 
and a white apron. He’ll feel more 
like emptying the tobacco from his 
mouth and giving his hair an extra 
brush if he knows we are going to 
radiate smiles and cleanliness. We'll 
feel more like it, too, if we dress the 
part. 

The low cut neck and elbow sleeve 
have made home dressmaking much 
easier and the patterns such as those 
supplied by The Progressive Farmer, 
make cutting them so simple that 
anyone almost can evolve a dress. 
The skirts are narrow; but if we will 
observe other people’s appearance 
from behind, we will see to it that 
ours do not cut in. This fashion is 
an unmixed blessing; for not only 
does it make everything from jump- 
ing out of a buggy to passing a barb- 
wire fence easier, but the same moun- 
ey will buy much better material or 
more of it for an extra gown. The 
broad, soft belts being worn are very 
becoming to slender figures The 
draped skirts are pretty if well made. 
but have a strained look as a rule ii 
made by amateurs. 

It has always seemed to me that 
the suit was most serviceable for 
street wear for the town woman and 
the cloak and dress for the country 
woman. The woman who can step 
out of her door and walk down town 
has little trouble with the creases in 
the back of her coat and skirt; but 
the woman who drives over miles of 
road cannot help looking more or 
less disheveled. When she reaches 
town she can slip off her cloak and 
reveal the tidy dress beneath. If the 
weather is very cold her coat looks all 
right. However, if the country girl 
does want a suit, she should have the 
various light and heavy waists to g 
with it and also a sweater for driving 
when it is cold. . 

Everyone wants a party dress. It 
is a very pretty and convenient fash- 
ion that dictates the simple silk un- 
derdress partly concealed by some 
thinner material. And whatever we 
do, let us select some color that is be- 
coming to us. If our skins are tan, 
let us not select a tan dress; and if 
our hair is red, let us not select pink. 
There is usually some color particu- 
larly becoming to us and it is gener- 
ally safe to stick to that color and 
white and black. 

The things we have to keep in 


mind are that we never get too old to 
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dress becomingly; that careful, well- 
arranged hair means-as much in ap- 
pearance as dress; that skirts must 
not sag; that when in doubt, it is 
safe to choose either white or dark, 
plain colors as well as fashions that 
are inconspicuous, depending on the 
tiny touch of color at the throat to 
relieve the severity. 

Every woman should have the 
clothes to make her feel her best in 
any company unless her husband is 
very poor indeed; and the cheapest 
cotton well made will make her feel 
better than an ill-fitting black silk. 
Every girl should have her longing 
for pretty clothes satisfied unless real 
poverty prevents; but it should be 
part of her education and training to 
learn to wisely select and daintily 
make them. 





Both Boys and Girls Should Be 
Trained for Parenthood. 


“The profession of parentage is in so 
erude a state that too much cannot be 
written upon the subject, nor too much said, 
to call the attention of the marrying worid 
to the importance of having men and wom- 
en study the requirements and responsibili- 
ties. * * * A few women think seriously of 
all that motherhood means, but where are 
the men who prepare themselves for worthy 
fatherhood? ‘Thousands of young men may 
be found who will deny themselves every 
luxury, and who will go through the most 
severe courses of diet and training for a 
possible championship in athletics, but how 
many will restrain their impulse to self-in- 
dulgence or eWwdeavor to reach a higher 
physical or moral standard in order to pro- 
duce fine sons and daughters?’’? * * * 

ATHER a severe indictment, but 
who will say it is unwarranted? 

In January, 1913, in a northern 
city of 36,000 we find a man ad- 
dressing @ men’s meeting at the Y. 
M. C. A. He had an audience of 
over 300 and the newspaper report 
says his remarks were greeted with 
round upon round of applause. 

He said: 


“The parent owes the child a 
good birth and a fair start in 
life. Blue blood does not nec- 
essarily make a good man. How 
do we know aristocracy in life? 
By the good nerves that don’t 
twitch; by the undiseased brain 
cells and by the clean muscles. 
An imperfect child is never born 
into the world by chance. Na- 
ture never lies. It is every hu- 
man being’s duty to either play 
the game clean to the end, or 
live alone and dié single. * * * * 
The proof of a man’s sanity is 
in the fact that he uses his life 
rightly. I am not in this work 
for the love of applause, but as 
a voice of the billions of unborn 
babies who have no choice as to 
their parents, and cannot alter 
their course of existence after 
being born. I am trying to 
make the men under 30 years 
of age see what it means to live 
a true, clean life, that they may 
bring into the world a cleaner 
and better humanity from gen- 
eration to generation.” 


Whose fault is it that man has 
been so long callous and indifferent; 
falling so far short of the Godlike 
stature he was intended to reach? 
The answer is, woman’s. Her ideal 
of a mate is not high enough. She 
has no standard except his prefer- 
ence for her personally. Human be- 
ings all try to come within hailing 
distance of what the rest of mankind 
expect of them. Woman has kept 
her place ahead of man in morals 
simply because he insisted on hav- 
ing her there. His ideal was, and is, 
higher than hers. What has the re- 
sult been? We have lost centuries 
of time in improving human nature. 

Man and woman must rise or fall 
together. There can be no law for 
man and another for woman. Wrong 
is wrong. Sin is sin. Woman must 
realize that she is equally responsi- 
ble for the present state of things and 
that she can and may take the next 
step in the direction of right. She 
must set up an ideal for man to reach 
and insist on it being recognized. 
Her boy must be taught to aspire to 
her ideal man and her girl must be 


trained to be satisfied with nothing 
less, 


The notion that woman is natur- 
ally better than man is as unjust as 
it is untrue. Man has done his best 
to nourish that belief, because in a 
dim sort of way he realizes that if 


both were to claim equal license | 


and indulgence, the end of things 
would soon come. Woman has ac- 
quiesced. It is easier than to differ 
and it is also a sop to her vanity. 
The man who has spent little or 
no thought upon cause and effect is 
very apt to look askance at women’s 


efforts. He really doubts her ability | 


to do things because of the differ- 
ences of her outlook on life. She 
is changing her outlook—so must he. 
They both must face things as they 
are. Find the cause and apply the 
remedy. It is imperative that they 
work together. 

There is no need for her to adopt 
violent measures. Man has always 
been amenable to reason. 

We can only blame ourselves for 
society evils. We can only plead 
want of thought, ignorance and van- 
ity. MRS. CHRISTIE GUILD. 

Lee, Mass. 





How a Tenant’s Wife Handles 
Her Flowers. 


ENTERS’ wives generally have a 
hard task cleaning up yards, as 
there are so many that do not care 
how they leave anything. The yard 
I left last winter was as clean as a 
floor almost. I have worked very 
hard cleaning up this one here, and 
it is not like I want it yet. 

I like flowers very much; they add 
so much beauty to a home. I have 
some very nice monthly roses and 
several kinds of flowers I set out here 
last winter which have produced an 
abundance of blooms this year, and 
have been a pleasure and a comfort 
to me.. I have several box flowers 
which I keep in a pit during winter. 

Last fall my husband bought some 
lumber and we made a pit that we 
can move. We weatherboarded on 
the inside and outside and filled be- 
tween with sawdust. Flowers will 
not freeze in a pit like this, and are 
not very much trouble. -. If all ten- 
ants’ wives would try to fix up the 
home surroundings and make the 
home look more beautiful it might 
eause the landlords to fix for them 
better. MRS. K. G. RICHARDSON. 

Richlands, N. C. 





Non-Resident Land-Owners the 
Great Trouble. 


AVING read with much interest 

Mr. Poe’s valuable articles on 
the race segregation idea, I feel that 
I can no longer remain silent but 
must say a few words on the situation 
that confronts the white people of 
this community. 

Surely we are facing a_ serious 
proposition; we are entirely sur- 
rounded by Negroes, and yet they do 
not own the land but are just ten- 
ants, while the white owners live 
somewhere else. There are only three 
white owners living on the land in 
this immediate community—which 
comprises between 3,000 and 4,000 
acres—nearly all the land being 
farmed by Negroes. The nearest 
white school will be six miles away 
this fall, the church the same dis- 
tance. With two small children to 
be educated, now what are we to do? 

This same family has owned and 
lived on this farm for three genera- 
tions. The first two generations had 
white neighbors and as good social 
and school advantages as other com- 
munities at that time. But things 
have been gradually changing until 
now there is absolutely no social side 
to our lives down here unless we go 
to town or to some other neighbor- 
hood to find it. 

And when it comes to sending our 
children to school, we have come to 
realize that there is no other alter- 
native than just pulling up and go- 
ing where there are enough white 
people to have a school. 

My. Poe is right when he says we 

(Continued on page 23.) 
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We Have Told 


15,000 Girls and Women 
How to Make Money 


This Year 


Not by canvassing or being agents: 
not by getting subscriptions for 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, but in 
scores of ways unknown to the 
average person and by staying 


right at home. 


Two women do nothing else on 
The Ladies Home Journal’s edi- 
torial force but just put them- 
selves into the pusitions of other 
women whowant to make money 
and don’t know how, and then 
tell them what they can do and 


how they can do it. 


It isa regular personal service that 
we have back of 7he Ladies’ Home 


Journal and at the free disposal of 


any reader or subscriber. 


It is 


called**WhatCanI Do?’’ Bureaus, 
and 15,000 girlsand women wrote 
to it this year and were answered: 
not in print or in the magazine, 
but in direct, personal, confiden- 
tial and helpful letters by mail. 


For years we have been finding out 
how clever girls and women have 
made money in unusual ways, and 
this information, bought and paid 
for, we pass on to others without 
charge. A booklet, “The Story of 
600,000 Invisible Hands,” tells some- 
thing about this service. A postal- 
card request will bring a copy. 


A year’s subscription to The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
by mail, costs $1.50, or it may be bought from any 
Newsdealer or Boy Agent at 15 cents a copy. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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HE co-operative idea is growing. The latest 

recruits are some leading South Carolina cot- 
ton mills, who are turning over their ‘‘company 
stores’ to operatives to be run on the “patronage 
dividend”’ basis. 





ALK up the idea of having a “Harvest Home 
Picnic Day” in your community. Get your 
Local Union to appoint a committee to work it up. 
That is one great advantage of having a farmers’ 
‘elub in a neighborhood; you can put somebody in 
authority to do something instead of letting it be 
a case of ‘‘what’s everybody’s business is nobody’s 
business.”’ 
N NEXT week’s Progressive Farmer we shall 
print one of the clearest and most penetrating 
addresses on agricultural co-operation ever deliv- 
ered in Europe or America, an address by George 
W. Russell, leader of the Irish agricultural organ- 
ization movement, delivered before the American 
Commission of Agricultural Inauiry on its recent 
visit to Ireland. Look out for it. 


R. G. S. Dickerman tells in the Atlantic Month- 

ly of an eminent churchman and scholar who 
said recently, ‘“‘As I go along the street the sight 
of cigars in the store windows makes me want to 
smoke and I step in and buy when otherwise I 
should not think of it.’’ This simple incident il- 
lustrates why town boys who grow up surrounded 
by saloons and other questionable places are so 
much more likely to develop bad habits than farm 
boys reared in communities without these temp- 
tations. 





NE of the most notable successes in agricul- 
tural co-operation has been achieved by the 
‘ orange growers and grapefruit growers of Florida, 
organized together as the ‘Florida Citrus Ex- 
change.” Asa result of the activities of this or- 
ganization—-the better methods of selecting, pack- 
ing and handling introduced and $100,000 spent 
in advertising—the average price per box of Flor- 
ida fruit has gone up from $1.15 per box three 
years ago to $1.96 this season. We are very for- 
tunate in having an authoritative article on this 
organization by Mr. L. D. Jones, general manager 
of the Exchange, with headquarters in Tampa, 
Florida. This article will appear in next week’s 
issue of The Progressive Farmer. 
MAN who knows his business is Charles J. 
Brand, the new head of the Bureau of Mar- 
kets, United States Department of Agriculture. 
The following outline of the’various branches he 
has organized for carrying on his work indicates 





his thoroughness: (1) The Study and Promul- 
gation of Market Grades and Standards; (2) Co- 
operative Marketing and Distribution; (3) Sur- 


veys of Supply and Demand and Demonstrations 
in the Organization of Consumers; (4) Study of 
Methods and Cost of Distribution; (5) Study of 
Transportation Problems and Assistance to Pro- 
ducing Organizations in Securing Suitable Trans- 
portation Facilities; and (6) Market News Ser- 
vice for Perishable Products. 





HE statesmen who are devising wise schemes 
to prevent the slaughter of calves, and so as- 
sure a supply of beef for the country, would do 
well to ponder what Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture, B. T. Galloway has to say on this sub- 
ject: ; 


“Tf the farmers of the country are assured 
of a fair profit they will raise sufficient beef 
cattle to supply the demand in this country 
and export large quantities. The reason 
there has been a falling off in the supply of 
cattle and other food animals is simply that 
the farmer cannot afford to raise them at a 
loss.”’ 


Under favorable conditions and with the right 





kind of cattle there is money in producing beef; 
but we should like to see some of these philan- 
thropic legislators loaded up with a bunch of Jer- 
sey bull calves which had to be fed until maturity 
and then sold for beef. When profit-figuring time 
came, we have a notion there would be less dis- 
position on their part to secure a supply of cheap 
beef by legal enactment. 


ROF. E. C. Branson is a crusader in behalf of 

home ownership, the basis of any civilization. 
Right now he is pleading with his countrymen to 
(1) quit the old system of yearly tenancy con- 
tracts and instead lease to reliable men for five, 
ten, or twenty-year periods and (2) encourage the 


best tenants to buy homes of their own. As he 
puts it: 
“In no otherwise shall we have a stable 


country population, able and willing to sup- 
port schools and churches generously and ad- 
equately— 

“Interested in improved public highways 
and _ sufficiently concerned about public 
health and sanitation— 

‘Nested in attractive country homes full of 
conveniences, comforts and luxuries, papers 
and magazines, books and music— 

‘“‘Homes beautified with flowers and orna- 
mental plants, with lawns, vines, shrubs, and 
trees, and surrounded by pastures, pigs, 
stock, and cattle.”’ 





The British System of Land Renting. 


HE worst system of renting on 
Southern one-year system by 
made to the tenant’s interest 
land as much as possible and which 


earth is the 
which it is 
to skin the 
provides no 
method whereby a good tenant may receive any 
reward for the improvement he makes in soil fer- 
tility or in the general appearance and value of 
the place. Sooner or later we shall have to come 
to the wiser method in force in Great Britain 
whereby the tenant gets credit for the improve- 
ments he makes and is penalized for any perma- 
nent injury he wilfully does the place. Of course, 
the proportion of tenants who could and would 
satisfactorily operate such a system may be small 
at this time; but it certainly behooves Southern 
land-holders to recognize and encourage this class 
of tenants. Longer leases with more rigid provis- 
ions for keeping up soil fertility are imperative 
if Southern soils are not to become hopelessly im- 
poverished. 

In this connection we happen to note that two 
of the best-known American agricultural authori- 
ties, Ex-Secretary of Agriculture Wilson and Edi- 
tor Henry Wallace of Wallace’s Farmer, have just 
returned from a tour of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and in accordance with a resolution of the 
Iowa Legislature have submitted a report on agri- 
cultural conditions in those countries. In this re- 
port they outline the present system of land-rent- 
ing in England and Scotland which seems to be 
even an improvement over the former fourteen 
and nineteen year leases described for us by Mr. 
Matthew who left Scotland over twenty years ago. 
The present system is thus interestingly set forth 
by Messrs. Wilson and Wallace: 

“The landlord has title to the land itself; 
and in England and Scotland he also owns 
the improvements which he and his ancestors 
put there; but there is recognition of the right 
of the tenant to remove at the end of his 
lease (without damage to the interests of the 
landlord) any improvements he has been 
obliged to make, and especially of his right 
to any fertility he may have added to the 
land during his occupancy. 

“For example, if he has bought stock 
feeds, such as Indian corn, oil meal, cotton- 
seed meal, or any other meal, and has fed it 
to stock, he is credited with the manurial 
value of that feed until he has had opportun- 
ity to recover it during the term of his lease 
or of his occupancy. If he has plowed under 
clover or other humus material, he is entitled 
to compensation in case he is removed. This 
principle applies to commercial fertilizers. 

“On the other hand, if he has sold off the 
farm certain grains specified by the law, the 
landlord has the right to sue him to recover 
the manurial value of the feeds sold, or to de- 
mand that an equivalent be returned to the 
land by the tenant. 

“The landlord may not raise the rent be- 
cause of any increase in. fertility which the 
tenant may have put in the land. And if he 


does so without reasons justified by good hus- 
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bandry, according to the custom of the coun- 
try and neighborhood, the tenant may recov- 
er not merely for the expense of removal, but 
for any damages that he may have incurred, 
This is called ‘suing for disturbances.’ When 
a lease expires and is not renewed, and the 
tenant actually leaves, he is entitled to re- 
cover for any unexhausted manures. This 
the landlord must pay. He charges it up to 
the land. This must be assumed by the in- 
coming tenant, the equities being determined 
by an arbitrator, an expert in lands and man- 
ures, appointed by the department of agricul- 
ture. From his decisions there can be an ap- 
peal, and a second appeal, but no more. This 
decision, if at all just, is practically final. 

“This brings us to the very core of the 
matter. The tenant, being assured of pay- 
ment for any unexhausted fertility he may 
have added to the land, is encouraged to do 
his best, and naturally desires to remain on 
the land for a long period, usually the longer 
the better. On the other hand, the landlord, 
being indisposed to pay the debts of the land 
is anxious to retain the tenant as long as pos- 
sible. This explains why the one-year lease 
is something practically unknown either in 
England, Scotland or Wales. 

“It also explains the fact, surprising to us, 
that lands in these countries usually maintain 

_ their fertility. This was not the case prior to 

the enactment of these laws. Under the old 
fourteen and nineteen year leases, the tenant 
(human nature in tenants being much 
same on both sides of the ocean) was likely 
to do first-class farming the first years of his 
lease, and then become what is there known 
as a “‘scourger,’’ a ‘“‘physicker’’ of the land 
(British for soil robber), getting out of it all 
that was possible toward the end of the lease, 
and putting in nothing more than he was ab- 
solutely required to do. The new land laws 
make it to the interest of the tenant to farm 
to the best of his ability; to the interest of 
the landlord to keep him as long as possible, 
and thus conserve the fertility of the land.” 


the 





Another Advantage of Long Leases. 





R. John Lee Coulter and Prof. E. C. Branson, 

two of the foremost students of rural eco- 

nomic problems in America, both recognize 
that the South’s tenant question ‘“‘is the foremost 
rural life problem of the South’ as Dr. Coulter 
puts it. While he realizes ownership as ideal, Dr. 
Coulter strongly urges long-time leases as prefer- 
able to the present system. 
says: 


On this point, he 

“With a long-time lease, the evil which I 
have described as instability will be largely 
overcome. The farm operator will become in- 
terested in the farm; he will cultivate it bet- 
ter; he will keep up the fertility; he will im- 
prove the buildings; he will become interested 
in the country roads and the lane which leads 
to the building; he will take an interest in 
the neighboring school and church and lodge- 
room. He may even become a member of the 
local clubs which are organized for economic 
purposes. He may own a share of stock in 
the store, or the bank, or the creamery, or 
the canning factory, or the cotton warehouse, 
or the livestock shipping association. In- 
deed, he will become a part of the commun- 
ity." 





A Thought for the Week. 


SUPPOSE the beginning of helping the poor,” 
I suddenly spoke up the young man on the 

stand, in a voice so natural and simple as to 
come as a small shock, ‘‘is to stop thinking of 
them as the poor. There are useful people in the 
world, and useless people; good people and bad 
people. But when we speak of poor people and 
rich people, we only make divisions where our 
Maker never saw any, and raise barriers on the 
common which must some day all come down. 
* * We want life, and more life. We want to 
be happy, and we want to be free. Well—we 
know it’s hard to win these prizes when we’re 
poor, but is it so easy when we're rich? To live 
shut off on a little island, calling the rest common 
and unclean—is that being happy and free, is it 
having life abundantly? [ look around, and don’t 
find it so. And that’s sad, isn’t it?—-double frus- 
tration, the poor disinherited by their poverty, the 
rich in their riches—Don’t you think we shall find 
a common meeting-place some day, where these 


two will cancel out?—-when reality will touch 
hands with the poet’s ideal— 
And the stranger hath seen in the stranger his 


brother at last, 
And his sister in eyes that were strange.” 
—From “‘V. V.’s Eyes’’ by Henry Sydnor Harrison. 
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EDUCATION, CO-OPERATION, LEGISLATION. 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Co-operation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved. 


By CLARENCE POE 














Tenancy—History’s Portentous Lesson. 


N THIS issue of The Progressive Farmer we are 

if dealing with a problem which is fundamental 
in the development of a rural civilization— 

fundamental indeed in the development and main- 
tenance of any civilization. Does not every 
thoughtful historian tell us it was the growth of 
the great landed estates and the corresponding 
growth of tenancy which ruined Italy? Does not 
every thoughtful traveler know that today Mex- 
ico is a seething mass of discontent and disorder 
for the same reason? Was not Ireland’s outlook 
hopeless until p!ans were made for helping tenants 
buy land? Is not David Lloyd-George preparing 
right now to set England rocking from center to 
circumference with plans for breaking up the great 
estates and giving England a body of small farm- 
ers aS a necessary defence of her civilization? 

We have before us now a volume of ancient his- 
tory in which the author sets forth the causes that 
led to the ruin of Rome. Wealth had accumulated 
in a few hands and the wealthy began to seek 
landed investments; and to further stimulate large 
holdings cheap slave labor was imported in great 
quantities, making it impossible for the small 
farmer to compete with it. ‘“‘And so great ranches 
with a few herdsmen and their ficcks,’’ says the 
historian, ‘“‘took the place of many cottages on 
small, well-tilled farms, each one with its inde- 
pendent family of Italian citizens. The small 
farmers, formerly the backbone of Italian society 
in peace and war alike, drifted from the soil to 
form a degenerate town rabble at the capital.” 
Moreover, the power of the great land barons grew 
and grew until when the Gracchi came at last and 
“struck at the root of the economic, moral, and po- 
litical decay of Italy, by trying to save and rebuild 
the yeoman class,’’ the victory they won was short- 
lived, conditions relapsed, and imperial Rome, 
with its great esiates in the country and its grow- 
ing rabble in the towns, went tottering to its ine- 
vitable doom. 

The greatest living student of Roman history, 
Guglielmo Ferrero, not only points out these con- 
ditions, but declares that we are now beginning to 
re-enact ‘‘that terrible ancient story of the last 
centuries of the Roman Empire, one of the darkest 
and most deplorable episodes in the history of the 
world’’ because of the present ‘‘slow, subtle, insid- 
ious’? prevalence of ‘“‘the malady that unmade the 
great body of the Empire—the excess of urban- 
ism.’’ And this excess of urbanism, as we have 
seen, was due to decay of home-ownership among 
the farming classes. 


Tenancy a Bar to Rural Co-operation. 


VEN without the portentous warning of all 
EK past history, however, our own observations 

would teach us the danger of tenancy. _Home- 
owning develops the highest traits of citizenship, 
and without it a vital interest in the permanent de- 
velopment of the community is impossible. No ru- 
ral community can have a worthy civilization with- 
out good schools, roads, churches, and permanent- 
ly established co-operative organizations. But 
even if he were able (which he usually is not), the 
tenant who is in one neighborhood this year and 
another the next, would not be disposed to make 
sacrifices to build these schools, roads and church- 
es; while the fact that he is not his own master in 
farming prevents him from giving proper support 
to any form of co-operative enterprise. A co-oper- 
ative warehouse or cotton gin or creamery cannot 
be built on tenant patronage, even if the tenants 
were sufficiently interested, simply because such 
patronage is absolutely temporary and uncertain. 
So it was that in Denmark and in Ireland last year 
the writer was told over and over again that it 
would have been impossible to build up the splen- 
did system of co-operation in those States but for 
the fact that plans were first made whereby ten- 
ants came into possesssion of the land. jduca- 
tion and home-ownership, we were repeatedly told, 
were the two pre-requisites of successful co-opera- 
tion. In England it was said that agricultural co- 
operation had made little progress because the 
land there is held largely by great land-holders. 
As Dr. John Lee Couter said in an address on “The 
Rural Life Problem of the South” last year: 


“TI may say that co-operative stores, ware- 
houses, creameries, cheese factories, canning 
factories, marketing societies, purchasing so- 
cieties, and breeding associations are the sal- 
vation of the rural South. In other words, I 
may say that co-operation has been the bless- 
ing of European farmers; that co-operation 
raised them from an ignorant, thriftless peas- 


antry into a progressive, intelligent citizen- 
ship. I may say that without co-operation, the 
rural South is hopeless, but in a large part of 
the rural South I might as well try to move 
the earth as to advocate co-operation, because 
the great mass of the farm operators are 
shifting tenants. They do not stay long 
enough in one place to take root. They do 
not become thoroughly acquainted with their 
neighbors and certainly without becoming 
acquainted with one’s neighbors, it would be 
ridiculous to advocate business partnership or 
co-operation.”’ 


If we are to have a great development of either 
education or co-operation in the South therefore, 
the first essential is to take steps to increase the 
proportion of our home-owning farmers. 


How a Reformed System of Taxation 
Will Help. 


. O THE writer it seems certain that we are 





going to take such steps. To begin with, we 

shall doubtless reform our system of taxa- 
tion so as to make it encourage rather than dis- 
courage home-owning. For example, while this 
state of affairs may not exist in all States, it is 
certainly true that millions of Southerners live un- 
der conditions so vigorously denounced by Judge 
Robert M. Douglass: — 


“Tf a man owns $10,000 in notes or bonds, 
and owes $8,000, he returns only $2,000 for 
taxation. But if a man buys a house for 
$1,000, paying $200 cash and giving his note 
and mortgage for the remaining $800, 
he is compellled to pay taxes on the en- 
tire value of the place. * * * Or let us 
suppose the case of a farmer who has saved 
perhaps $500 from his daily toil and wishes 
to procure a home. He will buy a small farm 
for $1,000, paying $200 in cash, and giving 
his note and mortgage for the remainder. He 
will then invest his remaining capital in 
household and kitchen furniture, horses, 
cows, hogs and farming utensils, paying per- 
haps a third or fourth in cash, trusting to un- 
remitting labor and economy to work out of 
debt. So far from helping him, the State re- 
fuses him the deduction it gives to the bond- 
holder, and forces him to pay taxes on over 
$2,000 worth of property when he has a legal 
title to none of it, and an equitable title to 
only a fourth.” 


When the writer was growing up on a farm, the 
farm was mortgaged during the worst years 
around the panic of ’93, but every year we had to 
pay taxes on the full value of the farm, despite the 
fact that we owed an amount almost equal to its 
value. And again last year when the writer 
bought a home, he was forced to pay on the full 
assessed value despite the fact that we had paid 
only half its cost. 

Worst of all is the fact that lands held for spec- 
ulation, lands from which would-be home owners 
are crowded out by the gambling instincts of the 

wners, and lands ‘held in large tracts and cultivat- 
ed by Negro tenants, are usually assessed and tax- 
ed at a far lower rate than the little home-plots on 
which sturdy white farmers are trying to rear fam- 
ilies and nurture the State’s future citizens. 

These things ought not so to be. On the con- 
trary, up to a certain point, the small farmer who 
lives on his own land should pay but half the rate 
paid by an absentee landlord. In England we 
learned that a farmer there with an income of 
$800 or less is exempt from land tax entirely. We 
also learned there of the Australian graduated 
land tax whereby the tax rate was doubled on a 
land-holding if worth over $75,000; trebled at 
$150,000; quadrupled at $225,000; and increased 
to fivefold on estates worth over $300,000. In 
nine months’ time $90,000,000 worth of big tracts 
were subdivided as a result this plan. 





Encouraging Instead of Discouraging 
Improvements. 


N THE writer’s opinion, the two great needs in 
I the matter of taxation are (1) a system which 

will encourage home-owning by penalizing land 
speculation instead of penalizing the buyer of a 
home; reducing the rate on small tracts and in- 
creasing it on unused land and very large hold- 
ings; and (2) a system which will levy a lower 
rate on improvements due to a man’s industry, 
thrift and foresight (such as increased soil fertili- 
ty, good berns, ditches, painted houses, added 
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beauty and charm) than on the original site value 
of the land. As Dr. T. N. Carver, formerly Har- 
vard Professor of Economies and now head of the 
National Rural Organization Service, has so well 
said: 

“A system of taxation which taxes every 
such positive accumulation of capital, instead 
of land and natural advantges, has this effect. 
If, for example, the law should be such that 
of two farmers living side by side, owning 
farms equally fertile and equally well locat- 
ed, the more thrifty and progressive is made 
to pay the higher taxes, the tendency will be 
to discourage thrift and progressiveness. 
One, for example, vegetates, never improves 
his farm or adds to its value by draining, 
fencing, erecting buildings, stocking it with 
superior equipment, etc.; while the other 
plans ahead, improves his farm, drains it, 
fences it, erects good buildings, stocks it 
with superior breeds of livestock, equips it 
with superior tools, until it becomes, as the 
result of his own labor and forethought, 
worth twice as much as the other. if he is 
then made to pay twice as much in taxes as 
the other man, who started with as good 
land as he did, the Government is not doing 
very much to encourage labor and _ fore- 
thought, to say the least.’’ 





The Coming System of Long-Time Payments 


OREOVER, to us it seems very certain that 
M we are going to work out not only in the 
South but in the whole United States plans 
for helping the ambitious tenant buy land on long 
terms—plans whereby he can borrow the bulk of 
the money needed for a land purchase and have 
from twenty to forty years to make payment, in 
annual installments that will amount to no more 
than the normal amount of rent—as has been done 
in Ireland and Denmark. In Ireland last year we 
found farmers who had bought land by agreeing 
to pay 3% per cent a year for sixty-eight and one- 
half years, the Government lending the money at 
2% per cent and setting aside the other % per 
cent a year as a sinking fund to pay off the debt. 
This, of course, is a lower rate than will ever be 
offered; nor will America likely lend as low as 
Denmark (4 per cent) or Australia and New Zea- 
land (4% to 5 per cent). In New Zealand 
a@ man can buy a farm and pay for it in 
twenty years by paying 4 per cent semi-annually 
—2% per cent as interest and 1% as princi- 
pal. In other words, a man can buy a 
$1,000 farm and by making two $40 payments a 
year for twenty years, will own the place. And 
certainly our program for a better system of Amer- 
ican rural credits will never be complete until 
some such plans are matured, either under Gov- 
ernment direction or regulation, for advancing 
money for helping American farmers to acquire 
land on easy terms—‘‘buy a home with rent mon- 
ey” as the building and loan associations put it. 


Five Reforms That Are Needed. 


O BE very frank this is the main reason why 
the writer is so much interested in working 
out some speedy plan whereby farmers in 
our predominantly white communities may restrict 
future land-ownership in such communities to 
white people. We believe that some such plans as 
we have mentioned for making home-ownership 
easy are bound to come and ought to come. But 
if we get a plan whereby a man can get twenty 
to fifty years to pay for a place—can purchase a 
place by paying eight or nine per cent a year for 
twenty years or just about normal rent—we shall 
certainly need some plan which will prevent ab- 
sentee landlords from flooding white communities 
with small-holding Negro buyers. And if it is pos- 
sible to arrange this by statute, so that the Ne- 
groes can know that in certain communities they 
ean buy land and in certain others they cannot, 
will this not be far better for the peace and safety 
of both races than if the matter is left unregu- 
lated, to be dealt with as the passions and inter- 
ests of the moment may determine? 

To sum up, it seems to me we should— 

1. Stop penalizing efforts at home-owning by 
making a man pay tax on the full value of a place 
when he has paid for only a part interest. 

2. Impose a lower tax on lands owned and tilled 
by resident farmers than on lands held by absen- 
tee owners. 

3. Impose a lower tax on improvements than 
on the site value of the land. 

4. Provide a system of rural credits for furnish- 
ing advances for land-purchases with long-period 
repayments to the lending agency. 

5. Have a definite understanding (preferably 
under strict legal regulations) that in certain 
neighborhoods lands will be reserved exclusively 
for white purchasers, 
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HOG CHOLERA 


CAN BE PREVENTED 


by using 


Kreso DipNo.1 


as directed in our booklets. 





K.RESO DIP No. | has been 

used successfully by the 
best breeders to prevent Hog 
Cholera and other contagious 
diseases of all kinds. 





DON’T WAIT UNTIL 
YOUR HOGS HAVE CHOLERA. 
Guard against it by using 
KRESO DIP No. 1. 


Send for free booklet on diseases of 
hogs and the prevention of 
: Hog Cholera. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DEPT. ANIMAL INDUSTRY, DETROIT, MICH. 














Get It From: 
ge the Factory § 


Made from thorough- 
ly Galvanized Open 

‘earth steel wire. Our 
free Catalog shows 100 
styles and heights of 
hog, farm and poultry 
fence at from 


12 Cents a Rod Up 


Sold on 80 days free trial. If not satisfied re- 

turn it at our expense and we will refund 

yourmoney. 80-rod spool of Idea! galvanized 
BARBED WIRE $1.55 


Write today for large Free Catalogue. 
KITSELMAN BROS. nh bad Bsn pocsmened 








Cents Per Rod Up 


Double gal- 


Low prices 


Kiso ta lawn 
catalog and 


compare 
BROWN FENCE & 


FARM FENCE ©: ia 


26-inch Hog Fence,....14c. 
41-inch Farm Fence,...21c. 
48-inch Poultry Fence. .22%e. 
80-rod spool Barb Wire, $1.55 


Many styles and heights. Our large Free Catalog 
contains fence information you should have. 


COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box 72 Winchester, Ind. 
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— New Actland ~ 
Feed Mills 


eat money savers. They grind corn, cobs and 
grain perfectly. Easy to operate and built to 
jast alifetime. The cost is eee low whe %s 
you figure that by using one yo 


Save 25% on F. sa 


An examination will prove to 
you that the New Holland is the 
most substantial feed mill on the 
market. 
Write today for valuable 
catalogue and low prices, 


paby 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY. 








We Could Do It—But We Don't. 
HE latest official figures show that 
for the year 1911 (the latest fig- 
ures obtainable) among other agri- 
cultural imports, shipped into one 
Southern State, was pork to the sum 
of $6,759,968,92. This is only one 
State; and there are 15 other States, 
struggling to digest the same item. 
Sixteen Southern States struggling 
with the pig question, and the pigs 
have them ali downed. Every one of 
these 16 States is paying a big trib- 
ute to the pork-producing portions of 
the United States. Some of these 
States are paying even more than the 
amount stated above; and some few 
let-us hope, are paying less; but with- 
out any doubt whatever the 16 South- 
ern States will average a round $4,- 
000,000 each. 
This violation of all the laws of po- 
itical economy, of good sense, good 
judgment, and good management, has 
been going on for years. There are 
signs of improvement, but the rapid 
growth of the South seems to be 


pecially as long as meat continues to 
advance, 

Now, what this gentleman is doing 
a half million farmers in the South 
can do in a less extensive way, while 
at least several million farmers can 
easily become self-supporting as re- 
gards pork, lard, etc. 


Oceana, Va. A. JEFFERS. 





Deliorn the Big Boars. 


HAVE a big Berkshire boar, ‘‘Alta- 

mont Premier” past three years 
old, and while he is gentle to handle 
clone, when we brought a fine $150 
Ravenswood boar pig on tu the place, 
tho kept some distance apart, the old 
boar got wind of the new arrival 
quickly and being nearly as strong 
as an elephant, he walked right 
through the heavy wire fences and a 
battle royal was on at once. It took 
several men with ropes and sticks 
to separate them, and then not until 
the hogs were well cut up, the young 
boar especially. 

The big boar was driven into the 





This Cow, 


1,132.75 pounds of butter, 


Eminent’s Bess, owned by W. 
has just broken the record for that breed. 
pounds of milk, which contained 962.8 pounds of butter-fat, equivalent to 





A RECORD-BREAKING JERSEY 


L. Pritchett, Saginaw, Mich., 
She gave in one year 18,783 





keeping pace with the. pig production, 
and the pork balance is still against 
the South. 

Upon receiving and studying the 
figures relating to the topic, the wri- 
ter investigated the work of a gen- 
tleman, farming in eastern Virginia, 
who raises more or less pork every 
year. <A few facts, figures and fea- 
tures connected with his work may be 
of interest. 

The gentleman referred to had on 
hand at time of investigation 650 
head of pigs, big and little. He had 
killed 150 during the past few weeks. 
He has a market for every pound, at 
the farm, at prices ranging from 
$12.50 to $15 per hundred pounds. 
He does not go off from the farm, nor 
down into his pocket for a penny’s 
worth of feed. He ships his first-class 
marketable corn to Germany for sil- 
age seed corn, and fattens his hogs on 
the refuse corn, or corn that will not 
grade for market. He feeds rutabagas, 
rye, rape, and other grazing crops— 
principally rutabagas, pasture, and 
corn. No trouble of late years with 
disease; and nothing to discourage 
him from continuing, even enlarging 
his work. He is experimenting with 
the leading breeds of hogs with view 
to determining for himself the best 
breed for him and his farm. By the 
way his farm is land redeemed from 











Gbenememmene NEW HOLLAND MACHINE CO., Box 65 NewHolland, Pa, quam 





Remember that if what you wish to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 





the Dismal Swamp. Plenty of green 
feed, pure water to drink, clean quar- 
ters when confined on limited space, 
and a fair amount of good pig sense, 
give him a reasonable assurance of 
exemption from damaging disease. 
The cost of his pork, while not accur- 
ately determined is certainly not to 
exceed three cents a pound. He kills 
and cures all his meat, and a country 
store on the farm uses every pound of 
it. He has a home market for all he 
can raise—all the meat he can make, 
and is increasing his output every 





year and will continue to do so, es- 


barn and while feeding we roped his 
feet with a three-quarter inch rope 
and trace chains, threw them up over 
a joist and soon had Mr. Premier on 
his back, all four feet high in the air. 
One man held the point of a heavy 
steel wedge against his tushes firmly, 
close against the jaw, while another 
set a heavy cold chisel against the 
tushes near the end and it took a 
hard blow of the hammer to break 
them off down close to the jaw. It is 
safe now, to turn him out anywhere 
with other stock. 

Since then I learned a much better 
way—rope the hog as before, if he 
has his feet in the air he is not liable 
to hurt the operators; get a black- 
smith’s hand tire bolt cutter and 
snip the tushes off with no effort at 
all, and there is no danger of injur- 
ing the hog. A big strong boar with 
tushes three to five inches long is a 
dangerous plaything, as he may rush 
on some one without warning. So 
dehorn the big boars. 

ALTON M. WORDEN. 
Tullahoma, Tenn. 





When Selecting a Brood Sow. 


E SELECT dairy cows on the ba- 

sis of the milk or butter-fat 
they produce. The ability to give a 
large quantity of milk should also 
be one of the most important consid- 
erations in selecting a brood sow. In 
selecting a gilt for a brood sow be 
certain that she comes from a mother 
that produced at least eight or nine 
pigs at a litter, and is by a boar whose 
mother did the same. A litter of 
eight or nine pigs uneven in quality, 
that is four or five good pigs, and the 
balance small or defective, is not as 
valuable as a litter of seven of uni- 
formly good quality. The brood sow 
should not only farrow eight or nine 
pigs, but when properly handled 
should raise seven or eight of them. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Select your gilts from 
boars having mothers that possess 
these qualities. If the young brood 
sow proves of this sort keep her rais- 
ing two litters a year as long as she 
does that kind of work; but if she is 
not a good suckler when properly 
fed, does not farrow and raise good 
large litters of uniform quality, send 
her to the pork barrel where she be- 
longs. 


sows and 


Why Some Hog teens Failed. 


LOUISIANA correspondent says 

that those farmers of his section 
who turned to hog raising after the 
boli-weevils came are quitting it. 
Why? 

Is there anything in the soil, eli- 
mate, or location of this section of 
Louisiana which makes hog-raising 
impracticable. No, the reason lies in 
the fact that these farmers did not 
know how to raise hogs and went 
into it without learning modern 
methods and doing those things nec- 
essary to successful hog raising. 
They failed, or did not like the busi- 
ness because they did not know it. 
In the first place, a man can no more 
change from a cotton farmer to a hog 
raiser over-night, than he can change 
from a doctor to a lawyer over-night, 
and without fitting himself for the 
change. Moreover, hog raising should 
not be the chief work of any farmer 
any more than cotton raising should 
be his chief business. We have 
learned this fact about cotton and we 
shall in time learn vit about hogs, 
Hog raising should be a part of the 
business of every farm, but only a 
part of it and not a very large part at 
that. Certainly the business of grow- 
ing the feed for the hogs and other 
animals on the farm and for the fam- 
ily should receive more attention. 
Then again, why not raise other live- 
stock and farm crops along with the 
hogs. Hogs will not take the place of 
eotton, nor will any other one crop. 
In fact, no one thing ought to take 
its place, for as we have used it, it 


has not resulted in the best sort of 
farming. 
But why have these Louisiana 


farmers given up raising hogs? Be- 
cause they did not succeed, or be- 
cause they did not like it, which 
amounts to the same thing, for if 
they succeeded they would have liked 
it. Then why did they fail? Because 
they didn’t know the business. They 
did not use those methods and feeds 
now known to be the best. The fact 
that they quit raising hogs as they 
thought they could raise them, means 
nothing as regards the practicability 
of raising hogs even in that section 
of Louisiana. 

There is no part of the South not 
adapted to successful hog raising; 
but there are a whole lot of Southern 
farmers not adapted to raising hogs. 

KILL THE GERMS AND PARASITES. 


Every farmer, before winter comes, should 
have a general cleaning-up of all the build- 
ings on the farm. He cannot do this thor- 
oughly without the aid of a good disinfect- 
ant. If he can find a good dip which will 
destroy the parasites on the animals and 
also disinfect the buildings, he will ‘kill two 
birds with one stone.” 

Kreso Dip No. 1 is a standard 
which will not only disinfect all the build- 
ings and kill the disease germs in them, but 
will also kill many parasites and germs 
which attack the livestock. It will not hurt 
the hair, wool or coat of the animal, and is 
safe and easy to use. Just mix it with water 


product 


and it is ready. There are other good dis- 
infectants, of course,—any of the standard 
coal-tar preparations are all right—but one 


thing which recommends Kreso to the farm- 
er is the fact that he can secure it at any 
drug store. 





The sow should be bred when she is in @ 
vigorous and gaining condition. While not 
allowed to become too fat, she should be 
good flesh at farrowing time, such flesh n 
resulting from corn alone, but from a well- 
balanced ration in connection with good pas- 
ture, It must be remembered that the sow 
must have protein and mineral matter for 
the deyelopment of the pigs she carries as 


in 





well as the up-keep of her own body. Such 
feeds as corn, kafir corn, milo maize, “and 
rice bran fed alone will not furnish these 
nutrients in sufficient quantity, but must be 
supplemented with such feeds as skimmilk 
wheat shorts, tankage, or meat meal th 

are rich in protein, and combined with such 
pasture as oats, wheat, rye, barley, or Ber- 


muda grass, if the best results are to be 
obtained. If provided with such grazing 
crops as alfalfa, cowpeas, Spanish peanuts, 
bur clover, or Dwarf Essex rape, no addi- 
tional protein feeds are necessary, and hence, 
any milo maize, or rice bran, will give satis- 
factory results,—Prof, John C. Burns. 
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Saturday, October 18, 1913.] 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK. 


BERKSHIRES. 


SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N.C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 




















| 
| 
Lee’s Premier 8rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
Registered Jersey and Hoistein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 
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MILLS RPEMIER, DUKE No. 17660, 
KIMBALL FARM BERKSHIRES 


are almost entirely of the great Masterpiece, 
Premier-Longfellow and Baron Duke blood, 
and for size and fancy points, there is no bet- 
terin the South. Service boars, gilts, sows 
and pigs for sale at all times. Also Angora 
goats, Shropshire sheep and Duroc-Jersey 
swine. 


KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 














‘A DOLLAR, DOWN AND 
YOURN" 








oR 
TAMWORTH ¥v8" 
SOLD ON INSTALLMENT PLAN 


OCCONEECHEE FARM. 
A PEDIGREE. WITH EVERY Pic-7 DURHAM.NC. 


ALTAMONT RANGE 


Breeder of Pure-Bred Stock 


PRIZE BERKSHIRE PIGS—All ages. 
rom Altamont Premier, and he by Lee’s 
Artful Premier 12th, the champion. 

Also ANGUS CATTLE, Angora Goats, 
and a fine Jack, Address 


t. W. WORDEN, Mer., Tullahoma, Tenn. 




















Write us. Ourfarms are devoted exclusively to the 
production of Berkshires. Breeders in the following 
States have been suppled from our great herd: New 
York, Pennsylvania, District of Columbia, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Florida, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Texas, and Porto Rico. Berkshires for foundation and 
show purposes a specialty. 

THE BLUE RIDGE BERKSHIRE FARMS, 
Asheville, N. C. 


Bargains in Berkshires 


We are offering all our Berkshires on 
the Bargain Counter. 


| Fifty Head—Boars and Gilts from two 
months to two years old. 


Write for prices and pedigrees. 


EWELL FARM, Spring Gill, Tenn. 











GREAT PUBLIC SALE! 








Registered Saddle Horses 





AT KALARAMA FARM, 
Springfield, Ky., Saturday, Oct. 25, 1913 
We Will Sell About 50 Head of Registered Saddle Horses 


In the lot will be weanlings and yearlings by the world’s greatest sires, such 
est, Rex McDonald and Rex Peavine, and from as 
grand a lot of brood mares as can be found in Kentucky or elsewhere. Alsoafew 
great brood mares in foal to Rex Monroe and Bourbon’s Best. 
| establishment will go under. the hammer annually as weanlings and yearlings so 
that you donot get our culls, but you get the best we can raise. 
Bourbon’s Best and she will be in this sale won the $100 weanlin : 
rodsburg, Ky.; and three weanlings by Rex Monroe won three of the moneys in 
In this year’s sale we hope to sell you next 
years winners, and when we put them under the hammer ed go at what ever 

Catalogues ready October 5th. ids s 
directly to.us or to J..A. Boulware, Cashier Peoples Deposit Bank, Springfield, 
Ky., we guarantee will be honestly handled. 


THURMAN & PETERS, Springfield, Ky. 


as Rex Monroe, Bourbon’s 


the State Fair Futurity this year. 


you are willing to pay for them. 


The output of this 


A weanlin 


by 
stake at 


ar- 


Mail bids sent: 





“<THE HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE” 
Dixie Land’s Own Source of Supply 


Glenworth Saddle Horse Farms 





est freight. 





‘STALLIONS MARES GELDINGS 
Running, Walkers, and Fox Trotters, 


Riding and Driving Horses. 
Show Horses 
The Kentucky quality at breeder’s prices—first cost. 
Our guarantee and a veterinary certificate with every purchase. 
Lowest prices and liberal terms. Our shipping expert gets cheap- 


Pictures, price lists, literature and testimonials on application. 
For Best service accurately describe your wants. 


ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, Burgin, Ky. 
“A GLENWORTH GUARANTEE IS GOOD” 


All Ages 





MONTROSE FARM DUROC-JERSEYS 


Home of Gold Bond Again and others of his class. 
Bred sows and gilts. Young service boars. High 
quality. Low price. 

JOHN F. T. ANDERSON, Poindexter, Va. 

















Sterling Herd Duroc Jerseys. 
Bred Sows and Gilts and March and April Pigs, 
not akin. High quality. 

R. W. WATSON, Forest Depot, Va. 





The Grand Champion 
Tamworth Show Boar Wisnerat toon Mens 
Minn., Wis., and the Great International Livestock shows 
in 1912. Will guarantee him to equal this record this 
Fall Weight in show fix, near 1000 pounds. Price $500. 
Other show prospects for sale. 
W. WARREN MORTON, 


SHEEP. 


Russeliville, Ky. 





wees 








CAK CROVE FARMS 


Offers Southdown Sheep, Essex and Poland China hogs. 
A ber of fine young rams and Essex pigs also. 2 ex- 










ROYALLY BRED DUROCS 


At special prices for 60 days. Bred Gilts, 
Bred Sows, Service Boars and Pigs, all ages. 


L. M. Whitaker & Co., Fayetteville, Tenn..R.P.D.1 








HIGH-CLASS DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 
Bred and for sale. Combining the blood 
lines of the best. Pigs and bred sows ready 


to ship. 
D. L. FARRIOR, Raleigh, N. C. 
POLAND CHINAS, 


The 2d Prize Poland China 
Boar at Tennessee State Fair. 
Last week weighed 490 lbs., and one year 
old in May. He is akin to my sows and can 
not use him. First check for $75.00 will get 
him. This Boar was shown in a big ring of 
high class Boars. 

T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. All pure-bred. 


























Pure Bred Berkshire Pigs 


Now ready to ship, 8 to 10 weeks old, a few pairs 
not related. Als 


o one very fine herd boar. 
WINDY HEIGHTS BERKSHIRE FARM, 
SYCAMORE, VA. 
CHESTER WHITES. 


ey 











3 aged herd boars, service boars, bred and 
open gilts and pigs, for sale. 
WEN BROTHERS, 
R. No.2 Bedford City, Va. 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 
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ere 


Duroc-Jersey Swine 





two-months-old pigs. 
Write for prices and descriptions. 
of the best breeding. 


FRANK C. MORRIS, Trevilians, Va. 


This is your chance. 
All are 





C.’S Pure Bred Sreping 


at bargain prices. Must sell. Bred gilts and | 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
china Out of stretchy sows and 1000-Ib. boars. 
them and win. Also Angus cattle. 

° J.P. VISSERING, Box 7, Alton, Ill, 


Buy 
TAMWORTHS. 


ene 
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new 








TAMWORTH All ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. 
PIGS Farrowed by 700 to 900 lb. 
Charapion sows and sired 
by 900 and 1100 lb. Grand Champion boars. 
82 Largest registered prize-winning herd in the 
South. Won 196 premiums and 17 championships at 
nine shows in 1912. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 




















Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 


reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 

good individuals offered for sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 

D, J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R. 1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





DUROC JERSEY PIGS I have them. The qual- | 


ity is right; the price is | 


vient and I guarantee them to satisfy you. Wri 
po me tell you about them. 


W. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C, 


board 


Tamworth Shoats 


rite me | Extra fine li ter furrowed May 19th. Boars and sows, 
They are profit- | Ready for delivery afier Western Carolina Fair, Oct. 10, 


| THE MANOR-FARM, 


tis vel rid oa | ee 


Asheville, N. C. 
i 
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Pigs, bred gilts and boars 


| get his picture. 


tra grown boars, one Essex, and one Poland China. 
Above stock for immediate shipment. 


L. G. JONES, - Tobaccoville, N. C. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


PD 














Angus Cattie—A few choice young bulls at 
attractive prices—the broad-backed, short- 
legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple. 
Also registered Percheron stallions of the 
show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Dale 
Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 


JERSEYS. 
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REGISTERED 


JERSEY HEIFER 


Four months old, great grand-daugh- 
ter of old Massey Polo, the butter 
Queen of the Jersey race, giving 354 
pounds of milk in seven days making 
30 pounds 634 oz. of butterin 7 days. 
This is a beautiful gray fawn calf 
with splendid udder developments, 
and if we were in the dairy business 
would not offer her. We keep, for 
our own use, two of the best bred 
registered Jerseys to be found and 
sell the offspring. Price $50 regis- 
tered and delivered f. o. b. cars 
Greensboro, N. C. 

JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, Greensboro, N. C. 
__ dase 








OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L, SHUFORD, Prop., 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 
Here is a chance to get imported blood 


cheap. 
BULL 


Price $80.00 


Dropped October 25, 1912. Sire Emi- 
nents Flying Fox, out of a cow that has 
a record of 450 pounds butter in a year. 


If you can’t come and see him, send and 








The Jersey 


The Jersey gives richer 

milk and more butter than 
any other known breed, at a 
lower keeping cost. She does it 


continuousl and persistently. 

Her milk and butter bring better 

prices than the product of any other 

dairy breed. That's where quality 

does count. Jersey facts free. Write 
now. We have no cows for sale. 


AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324 W. 23d Street, New York 








High Grade Jersey Cattle and Berkshire Hogs. 
One Cow inmilk . ° . . . . Price $45.00 
One Heifer, due in January . . ** $35.00 





One young Boar, weighs 200Ibs., . he 00 

One young Sow, weighs 200 lbs., __.. ‘ “* $25.00 

Le ° » = © Wilson, N. C. 
HEREFORDS. 
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Registered Hereford Cattle Sale 


Orange, Va., Nov. 6th, 1913. 


Some of the best blood lines in the U. 
S. Acar load from Mr Warren T. Mc- 
Cray, Kentland, Ind. Bulls from the 
Blandy herd. Finest opportunity to 
buy breeding stock ever offered in 
the South. For particulars apply to 


LUCIO W. HILL, Manager 
LOCUST DALE, VA. 
Col. Fred Reppert and Col. D. M. 
Pattie, Auctioneers 





























LA VERNET HEREFORDS 
BULLS IN SERVICE | 
Point Comfort 14th and McCray Fairfax 
Breeding stock for sale. Address 


W. J. DAVIS & CO., Jackson, Miss. 
Herefords "ether in fie Sou. 


Booking orders now. 
HOLSTEINS. 











GILTNER BROS., Eminence, Ky 








Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


You can find no way to invest your money 
and effort so profitably as in the selection 
and use of a purebred Holstein sire of good 
individuality. In afew years’ time you can 
oo up avery poor herd to a profitable 

asis. 

The Illinois State Experiment Statidn has 
been testing a herd where the average pro- 
duction has been increased $41.65 per cow in 
four years by the use of a purebred sire, and 
by testing the individual cows and disposing 
of the poor producers. 


Send for FREE illustrated descriptive booklets. 


Holstein-Friesian Asso., F. L. Houghton, Sec’y. 
Box 180, Brattleboro. Vt. 

















PERCHERONS. 
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r I WILL SELL AT PUBLIC 
AUCTION 


Good Percheron Mares 


AT 12 O’CLOCK, 


Friday, October 31st, 


AT 


The Charlotte Fair Grounds 
H. W. DAVIS, 


Route 3, Charlotte, N. C. 
* — | 

















Kentucky Jack and 
ercheron Farms. 
We have the biggest herd 
of big bone, Kentucky, 
Mammoth jacks in the 
country an: a splendid 
lot of Percheron stallions 
and mares and also a few 
nice plantation horses. 
Special prices to those 
who buy this fall. Catalog 
ready, November Ist. 
Wr te or visit our farms. 
COOK & BROWN, Propr's 
Lexington, Ky. 

















“PURE BRED” PERCHERONS AND BELGIANS 


We have at all times Stallions, Mares and Fillies 
for sale, at farmers’ prices. 


Cc. J. BARGER & SONS, Waynesboro, Va. 


SADDLERS AND PONIES. 
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LDA 
SADDLERS AND 
SHETLANDS. 


Stallions, mares, colts and 
fillies. Some splendid sad- 
dle mares, geldings, planta- 
tion horses and also nice 
drivers. A beautiful lot of 
Shetland ponies. The Cook 
Farms can please you ina 
saddle horse,driver or Shet- 
land pony. Write for catalog 
or visit our farm. 


























J. F. COOK, Lexington, Ky. 
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SRR a ila HS on 0 


HE. braves who 

have gone to the 
Happy Hunting 
Grounds haven't any- 
thing on the wisen- ae 
heimers of this world. 
who are next to the 
joys of smoking Prince 
Albert. Get your 
heavenly smoke 
NOW. The bite is 
taken out by a pat- 
ented process, 











Sold everywhere in 
toppy red bags, 5c; 
tidy red tins, 10c; 
in pound and half- 
pound humidors. 


R. J. REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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| only one bird is placed in each com- 
| partment, and the cost of equipment 
| and labor per bird varies inversely 
| with the number of birds in each di- 
| vision. 


Crate Fattening Poultry. 


The Trouble Most Often in the Care. 


HE method wed by most of the pig sap inquiries have come to 


large establishments éngaged in 


fattening poultry in this country is profitable to raise 
fowls. 
From six to ten birds are invariably asks what is the best breed 
and even folks who have raised fowls 
will ask the same question. 


to feed 
troughs. 
placed in each division of feeding 
coop. Two or three chickens do bet- 


chickens in crates from 


me recently asking why it is more 
certain breeds of 
I also find that the beginner 


Many 


ter in a division together than when try fowls, feed them poorly and house 


Another method which is 


small scale in this country is pen fat- 
tening. 


them poorly, beginning probably with 
good chickens and fail to get results, 
and conclude that the breed is no 
good. : 
but in the attention given them. <A 
| used to a considerable extent on a change is made to another breed and 
probably several are tried with the 
This method is adapted for same result. 


The fault is not in the breed 


In fact this is the his- 


use on the farm where the farmer tory of the majority of people who 


| does not care to go to the trouble of 


buy eggs of pure-bred fowls. They 














A HAPPY TIME FOR THE DUCKS. 





crate fattening, or where the price 
received for well-fed birds does not 
warrant the extra labor and feed cost 
oi the crate method. 

Most ‘‘milk-fed’’ chickens are fed 














On Building Materials 


Save half the cost cf your 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Paint, 
Glass, Varnish, Roofing, 
Tiling, Mantels. Grates, 
Har ware, Wall Paper. 
We can supply EVERYTHING used 


in constructing Buildings at 25% 
60% iess than usual dealers tl 


Catalogue 1 8c 


For Post Card Postage 7c 








= We wouldnot spend this 25c | 


If we did not feel sure our Catalog 
would secure your order. 


Louis Gallaher Co., 
Established 1871 
Building Materials 


5 Broughton St., Dept.5 P.O, Box 280 
Savannah, Baltimore, Md. 


| Route 4, 








Our advertisers are guaranteed. 





Double the life a your new stoves. 
Make your old, cracked or warped stoves 
a!most as good as new, by putting in the 
new, pliable, inexpensive 


PLASTIC STOVE LINING 


Comesin soft bricks, can be cut, bent or pressed 
into place like putty. Hardens when fire starts. 
ugs the iron tight. Ashes can't get back of 
it. Outlasts iron linings. Saves fuel. Costs 
only $1.25 for 3bricks (size7% x6)e enough forone 
stove. Deliv . pre »paid by Parcel Post, anywhere in the 
nited States east of Denver. Already used in 60,000 stoves. 
der from thie advertisement. Money back if not please: 


PLASTIC STOVE LINING CO.,1329W. 35th St., Chicaro, ih 

















‘EGGS $2.60 PER SITTING OF 13 





S.C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
. I. Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 


and Indian ow Duck Eggs, $2.00 foril. Send for fol- | 


“Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and | 
won 8 firsts, 3 seconds and 8 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props..R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C. 


COCKERELS. 


Early Hatched, Pure Bred, $2.00 each. 

Barred, White and Buff Plymouth Rocks, 

Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, White and 

Buff Orpingtons, White and Brown Leg- 

horns. . 

A. & M. College and Experiment Station, 
West Raleigh, N. C. 











for 14 days, but results indicate that 
| a more profitable gain can be secured 
in a shorter feeding period, provided 
| the same price per pound can be 
| obtained for the finished product. 
Practically all of the special feeding 
in this country involves the use of 
| milk, thus producing ‘‘milk-fed” 
| chickens. . Milk, while the least ex- 
| pensive, seems to be the most essen- 
tial constituent of the ration, and 
when a feeder can not get milk in 
| some form he generally does not at- 
| tempt to fatten poultry commercially. 
| Fresh buttermilk, condensed butter- 
milk, and skimmilk are preferred in 
this relative order. The feed is mix- 
ed to the consistency of thick cream, 
or so that it will drip from the tip of 
a wooden spoon. Rations of 50 per 
| cent corn meal, 40 per cent low-grade 
wheat flour and 10 per cent fine 
shorts; or of 58 .per cent corn meal, 
36 per cent oat flour, and six per 
| cent tallow, by weight, give very 
good results, producing gains which 
cost from 6.45 cents to 7,74 cents 
per pound. Low-grade wheat flour 
is a more economical feed than oat 
flour at the present prices of grain. 
| The results of extensive fattening 
| tests conducted in the Middle West, 
| showing the methods of feeding and 
the costs of grains, are given in Bul- 





letin 140 of the Bureau of Animal In- 





dustry, United States Department of 





BEST AND CHEAPEST 


Parcel Post egg boxes. Circular free. Buff 

Leghorns and White Rocks. mrnttlos free. 
WOOLLEY P. FA 

oe adiette, N. C. 


Agriculture. 


| 





To make anything pay it is neces- 








WHITE LEGHORN COCKERELS 


Several Fine Whit: Leghorn Cockerels for sale. 


$1.50 each while they last. 
Ve-d Peterson, Agr. 


Normal College Farm ™="treesoro, 


Tenn. 





| sary to sell it when it will bring the 
| highest price. Let it be eggs, broil- 
| ers, roasters or what not, try to have 
them ready when market prices are 
highest. It makes quite a difference 
in the selling value, whether one 





Southiands Champion White silane Rocks. 
Albashire, Box 43 Bartlett, Tenn. 
The best is none too good. 


| gets 15 or 30 cents a poung for his 
| birds. —D. R. McB. 


fail to care for them and then put the 
blame on the chicken. 

I have a number of hens that I am 
trapnesting and I find that they will 
all lay if fed and housed properly. A 
good healthy normal hen in most 
cases will lay some eggs if she is kept 
under the proper condition. I do not 
mean to say that there are not bet- 
ter strains than others, for there are, 
but the biggest thing is in the care 
the fowls get. Give them a balanced 
ration and house them properly and 
you will get eggs. 

J. K. MORRISON. 





You had mates sat a few of your 
old birds and give the growing chicks 
the room. A little classified ad in 
The Progressive Farmer should do 
the trick for you. It will pay you to 
make a low price and it will pay some 
one to buy them and take advantage 
of summer prices.—D. R. McB. 





In selecting breeders, bear well in 
mind egg producing power is inher- 
ited, according to the best authori- 
ties as much, or more, from the male 
as the female parent. The eggs from 
a heavy laying puliet or hen, may de- 
velop into very inferior layers, un- 
less both parents possess this power. 

DY. ss ite 


Now is the time to ‘meiales the dry- 
mash hopper and plan to feed the 
hens heavily. They must be in good 
laying condition before the cold 
weather starts.—J. K. M. 








If you can ‘eiaitlite spare it give 
your growing chickens plenty of but- 
termilk three or four times a week 
and watch them grow.—D. R. McB. 


Water is aon and plentiful. 


Chickens need it and should have 


all they want.—D. R. McB. 








You can make money soliciting subscrip- 


tions for The Progressive Farmer. Write 


for terms. 
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AN ALABAMA TRUCKING ASSOCIATION’S GOOD WORK. 


The Basis on Which the Baldwin County Truckers Are Organized, 
and How Organization Has Paid—Some Things Essential if Co- 
operative Effort is to be Successful. 





By Frank Fesler, Editor The Onlooker, Foley, Ala. 


HERE is a wide-spread illusion 
a among farmers, that co-oper- 

ation simply means getting to- 
vether and talking it over, a sort of 
“talk-fest’”’ as it were, but nothing is 
further from the facts, as in most of 
the successful co-operative move- 
ments, there is little getting together 
and less talk, yet all the farmers’ 
business interests are unified. 


Real business co-operation means 
more than wind, it means the unifica- 
tion of interests, of products, of mon- 
ey, a sort of fountain head that gath- 
ers and divides; a trust, a corpora- 
tion—hence a corporation is the best 
method of accomplishing the results 
desired. 

As in a co-operative organization it 
is desirous that no person or party of 
persons have complete control, the 
incentive to secure control should be 
taken away and the co-operative cor- 
poration should be framed as non- 
profit sharing in the sense of paying 
dividends on its stock. No one would 
desire control of a corporation that 
cannot pay dividends. 

Another point is that co-operation 
without stability is like a newspaper 
without a plant, it is a flimsy affair 
liable to go up any minute. The 
plant gives stability and responsibil- 
ity to the newspaper, and the own- 
ing of warehouses and the ability to 
buy packages, fertilizers, seeds, etc., 
do the same thing for a co-operative 
concern. Any concern without sta- 
bility and responsibility will not cut 
much figure in reducing the high cost 
of living. 

Having these fundamental matters 
wel] in mind, when the Foley district 
reached a point where it needed a 
growers’ organization, I searched the 
Alabama statutes for a law to fit the 
case and not finding it, I drafted a 
bill which Representative Jenkins, of 
Baldwin County, had passed by the 
Legislature. Shortly after we organ- 
ized the Baldwin County Producers’ 
Corporation, of Foley, a co-operative 
corporation with powers to own and 
build warehouses, telephone lines, 
box factories, and other things neces- 
sary to its business; to buy and sell 
products, to buy and sell merchan- 
dise, fertilizers, seeds, packages, etc., 
to or for its members; to borrow or 
loan money to or for its members, 
etc. It cannot pay dividends on its 
stock, and it derives its revenue from 
the sale of stock and the charging of 
a small commission on things it buys 
or sells for its members. 

It is not an ideal organization be- 
cause it did not have ideal material to 
work with, but it is successful, and 
that is the main point, and it proba- 
bly will be made ideal as its stock- 
holders become more so. 

I was the first president of the con- 
cern and we had troubles of our own 
in getting. the infant upon its feet. 
Now, however, it has developed a 
800d set of teeth and is well out of 
the infant class, in fact, it is the most 
important business in town and dis- 
tributes the largest amount of money. 
; It started out with about 30 stock- 
solders and now has over 190, own- 
‘ng from one to 25 shares each. Its 
capital stock is $5,000 divided into 
$1 shares, and under its charter no 
Stockholder can own more shares 
than he has acres under cultivation. 
The present book value of the shares 
8 $2.60 each. A board of nine dir- 
ectors which meets monthly is the 


controlling power, and this board is 
thorized to hire a business mana- 
fer either within or without the or- 
As a matter of fact, the 
present business manager, C. A. Bol- 
A commission 


<anization. 


ler, is stockholder. 





of 3 per cent is chargedgon all buy- 
ing or selling the corporation does 
for its members, of this 2 per cent is 
paid to the business manager and the 
balance is used for incidental ex- 
penses and improvements. 

This corporation now owns a ware- 
house on railroad property worth 
$675; wagon scales, $110; office fix- 
tures, $300; packages, etc., $500, 
and has cash on hand about $1,500, 
making total assets of about $3,100 
and is rated in both Dun’s and Brad- 
streets’ with first-class credit. Re- 
cently it has acquired the controlling 
interest in the local telephone line to 
aid it in its efforts to keep in proper 
touch with its members. 

The stockholders meeting is held 
annually, but the stockholders are 
welcome at all meetings of the board 
of directors and can there rectify any- 
thing they consider wrong or make 
any suggestions for the good of the 
concern. : 

All products are received at the 
platform in bulk and are there prop- 
erly graded and uniformly packed 
and all goods go out under their uni- 
form ‘‘double-square’”’ brand. In this 
way the buyer is assured of uniform 
products and to a large extent the 
brand protects him, hence he is not 
only willing to pay a little higher 
prices for such goods but gives them 
preference in the market for a longer 
period. In other words, during the 
last crop year this organization sold 
their products every month of the 
year at ruling prices or better, while 
many of the other less efficiently or- 
ganized were unable to sell at all at 
certain periods. 

During the past crop year, from 
June 1, 1912 to June 1, 1913, the 
Baldwin County Producers Corpora- 
tion shipped 248 cars of cucumbers, 
Irish and sweet potatoes for which 
the stockholders received $61,009.88. 
So far this crop* year, since June 1, 
1913, they have shipped 99 cars and 
expect the shipments this crop year 
to reach 350 cars. 

I am, at present, in no way con- 
nected with this organization, but be- 
cause it has outstripped all other or- 
ganizations of this section, not only 
maintaining its membership but Ingse- 
curing and holding markets and dis- 
posing of the products of its stock- 
holders at reasonable prices, and has 
invariably been able to secure f. o. b. 
prices, I give it as a concrete example. 

To summarize, then, successful co- 
operative marketing must be done 
through a stable organization, one in 
which the members have more at 
stake than their mere word. 

A corporation which does not pay 
dividends on its stock is admirably 
adapted for this purpose as it takes 
away the incentive to secure control. 

The products must be graded and 
uniformly packed at the platform and 
the organization must stand behind 
its pack. This insures marketable 
products, a longer shipping season 
and better prices. 

There must be efficient manage- 
ment, and intelligent and hard work 
is necessary to securing and main- 


taining markets, as well as honest 
pack. 
The getting together does not 


amount to as much as the unifying 
of the products and interests of the 
eommunity. 

It will be far better for the com- 
munity, if only one such organiza- 
tion be established at each shipping 
point. The competition is needed at 
the buyers’ end, not the shippers’ end. 





You can make 
tions for The 
for terms, 


money soliciting subscrip- 
Progressive Farmer, Write 





Save Half the Cost, 
Double the Yield 


Buy Fruit Trees, Strawberry Plants, etc., 
Direct From Nature’s Own Nursery Region 
The varied soils of the North Carolina Hills—un- 

equalled as to fertility and variety—enable us to grow 
each tree or plant in its native soil. The result is vig- 
orous, mature stock and an early abundant yield that 
willopen your eyes. ; 

Catatogue telling how to plant 

and cultivate SENT FREE. 

CONTINENTAL PLANT COMPANY, 

104 R. R. Street, Kittrell, N.C. 

Largest Shippers of Strawberry Plants in the World. 


K eer 
JA R Plant this Fall Sure 1316 


Don’t let this season go by without getting Stark Trees in your ' 
orchard. Right now is the time to get your order in for Fall planting. 
Fall is the best time to plant. The tree establishes itself d is ready to 
start growth early in the spring with strength to withstand summer droughts. 


| Write for the FREE 
Stark Delicious Stark Orchard and Spray Book 
—the apple masterpiece—exquisite flavor 


—best orchard guide, from buying trees to 
—makes op record profits for growers. marketing crops. Most modern practical 
Hardy, thrifty tree—fruit large. brilliant, 


spray book. If you grow fruit don’t miss it. 
waxy red-—-a wonderful keeper. Free Year Send name today on postal. Ask for tree 


Book tells all about Stark Delicious, prices for Fall planting. 
@Stark Bros. Nurseries and Orchards Co., Box 73, Louisiana, Mo. 


Peach and Agple 


Trees 2c. and Up 


All sizes: also large number of pear, apricot, 
grapes, ornamentals and millions of straw- 
berry plants. Write for free catalog. 


*NEVER-STOP” 


The Great Ever § 
































Wood’s High-Grade 
Farm Seeds 


Best Qualities Obtainable 


We are headquarters for 


Seed Wheat, Oats, 
Rye, Barley, Vetches, 
Alfalfa and all 
Grasses & Clovers. 
Write for Wood’s Crop Special 


giving prices and seasonable in- 
formation about Seeds for Fall 
sowing. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 





Tennessee Nursery Co., 


Box 21, CLEVELAND, TENN. 
_J 


Plant Southern Trees 
in Southern Orchards 


Lindley Fruit Trees are grown 
in Southern soil by experts who 
bs know how to put root, J 
growth 
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trunk and top 
into every tree. s 
Our CATALOGUE tells all 









Woed’s Descriptive Fall Catalogue 


gives prices and information about all 


Garden Seeds for Fall Planting. 


Mailed free on request. 


SEED. 


FALL AND WINTER 
PLANTING. 
Grains, Vetches, Clovers, 
Grasses, Etc. 

Write for Price List. 


N. L. Willet Seed Co. 


AUGUSTA, GA. 


them set out. 
everyone who plants. 
Send for a copy now—free. 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co. 
Box 106, Pomona, N. C. 

















UNCLE SAM COTTON SEED 


The cotton that won the Silver cup and 
County, State and National Blue Ribbons. 
The Wade Seed Farm will ship fresh, pure, 
new seed direct from its private gin to custo- 
mers who want to buy early and at the 
cheapest price. If you care for your own 
seed during the winter, you_know they: are 
sound and not damaged. Special prices on 
Car Lots. Prices one-half last year catalog 
prices, subject to advance on notice. 


J. A. WADE, Onfveeder. . 


Alexander City, Ala. 

















te LR pach RRR SR Sener eh aR aM nea es 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS AND IMPOSTORS! 
If you want ‘Simpkins’ Prolific 
Cotton Seed’’ write me at once. 
I AM THE ORIGINATOR 


W. A. SIMPKINS, Raleigh, N. C. 


10,000 Bushels Texas Rust Proof, | 
Red Rust Proof, and 90-Day or Burt 
Seed Oats for sale; 75c to 85c per 
bushel. Prices cash with order. 
Write us your wants. 


STRINGFELLOW & DOTY COMPANY 


Jacksonville, Fla. 3} 


























. ~~ 
atsuma—the Gulf Coast Orange 

Aprofit-maker in the northern limit of the 
orange belt. Stands many degrees of frost. 
Quick grower, thin-skinned, seedless, of 
delicious flavor, splendid shipper, 
orange on the market, sure to command good 
orices. Taber's trees will start you right. 
Bitane: thrifty, vigorous. 

Our New Catalogue free to you. Fully des- 
cribes the Satsumas; also best varieties of 
other fruits and flowers for the South— 
Oranges, Pomelos, Plums, Peaches, Persim- 
mons, Pecans, Figs, Grapes, Roses and Orna- 
mentals, Superbly illustrated. Write for it. 


GLEN ST. MARY NURSERIES OO. 
Rose Avenue, Glen Saint Mary, Florida 
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GRAFTED PECAN TREES 


of standard choice varieties. For descriptive list apply 
to C. FORKERT, Ocean Springs, Miss. 


. s 
aCelalaliat-@aecaniig 
in House and Barn at even . 
temperature Winter or Sum- 

















VICTOR PEA HULLER. 
\ at? : Light, easily operated, 
= 9 does nearly as much work 
as big, expensive machines. 
Threshes peas, beans, etc., 
just right; yood wheat fan and 
separator. It’s the pea huller you 
need. Write teday for booklet. 
Address Department No. 24, 


Victor Pea Huller Co 
Atlanta, Ga. 





mer at Small Cost. 
Send Postal for New Water Supply @ 
t will br 


Pian ng you 100 pictures 

fitin actual use. “Do it Now 

1144 S$. Campbell Av., Chicago}p 
Aermotor Co., 27d and Madison, Streets, Oakland, ¢ 


Aermotor Co., 
































Bring Back Lost 
Plant Food 


Gvano you put on your land is washed down 
to the sub-soil. There, it lies where your plant 
cannot use it—down in hard ground that rots 
can’t penetrate. Bring back that plant food by 
breaking up the sub-soil. Find the lost guano— 
and use it. Letthe plants have bigger root sys 
tems. 


Hicks Sub-Soil Plow 
Attachment 


Makes any Steel Beam Plow a Sub-Soil Plow 


Keeps top soil on top and breaks up sub-soil. 


No ground is too hard or rough. Justadd one ex- 
tra horse to your team, and you plow and sub soil 
at one time as easily as you plow with an ordi- 
nary team. Does work better than $50 ma- 
chines. Pays for itself, saving the work of a 
manandteam, Get big lds by sub-soiling. 

Write now for full information and name of 


nearest dealer. 
Keystone 
Farm 
Machine 
Co. 


Box B 





| Roots Get More 
I Moisture and Food. 
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Pull neh 
Stumps 


With the Famous 


Hercules! 


Pull an acre or more imps aday. P any 
stump in5 minutes orless. Don’t have loafer land 
when it’s so easy and cheap to puli the stumps out! 
Make 1000% profit by using the Hercules. 61281.00 
the jirst year on 40 acres! 6750.00 every year after. 
Let us prove it. 


. 

Low Price and Book Free! 
Get the facts. Read our book. Tells what 

all steel, triple power mez Shows many 

features of the Hercules. Shows many photos 


and letters from owners, Postal will do. 


HERCULES MFG. COMPANY 
180 22nd St., Centerville, lowa 
£ ; 


[Pay No More | 
Than Wittes Price 


















Get my latest Reduced Factory Prices, and 
my great new Free Book before you buy any en- 
gine. Be your own dealer, and make all midile- 
men’s profits. I quote you direct, underall other 
good engines and save you half the usual prices, 


WITTE Engines} 


GASOLINE,GAS,AND KEROSENE 
64 styles and sizes, 14 to 40 H.P. Standardior 








27 years. Recommended by users inall partsof tue 
world, Use kerosene and other low grade fuels, 


besides gasoline and gas. Cheaper power. No 
watching. No Cranking to Start. Electric appe- 
ratus insures easy starting. Continuous running, 
summer or winter, day and night, if necessary. 


New Book FREE by Return Mail. 











“Make your 
neighborhood,” 


neighborhood a reading 





Our Farmers’ Union Page. 





Devoted to Organization, Co-operation and Marketing. 

















| time 
| ants, 





( J- Z. GREEN, Organizer-Lecturer North Carolina Farmers’ Union. 
Contributing Editors :< €. W. DABBS, President South Caroiina Farmers’ Union. 
( C. C. WRIGHT, E ive C itt Nati 





i Farmers’ Union. 








TAKE TENANT INTO PARTNER- 
SHIP. 


How This Plan Pays Both the Land- 
owner and Tenant. 

SYSTEM of tenantry that robs 

the soil must in the end bring 
disappointment and adversity to 
both the land-owner and the ten- 
ant. The prevailing system of ten- 
antry would have 
long ago brought 
bankruptcy and 
ruin to land-hold- 
ers if they had 
not been saved by 





enhancing specu- 
lative vslue of 
their farm lands, 


for the production 
of nearly all lands 
under tenants has 
greatly decreased, 
and it is only by heavy applications 
of artificial fertilizers that they pro- 
duce enough to make it possible to 
keep them in cultivation. 


MR, Gite. 


Land-owners who imagine 
there has been any profit for them 
under the ‘“land-skinning’’ tenant 
system should ‘‘take stock’’ oceasion- 
ally. Their direct income from ten- 


that 


| ants has been less than 3 per cent on 


the investment, on the average, and 
the indirect losses from depteted soil 
may be seen in the millions of acres 
of land that has been robbed of its 
fertility, to be turned over to poster- 
ity as a barren waste. 

Under the share-crop method of 
renting, the white tenant should be 
taken into partnership under contract 
that the capital stock, (the soil,) 
shall be well taken care of. Let it 
be understood that all partners in the 
firm shall join in the seeding of the 
land in peas, soy beans, vetch, rye 
and clover when the time comes for 
putting in these soil-building crops 
There can be no satisfactory 
of renting that does not yield a 
both to the tenant and 
with a fair and equitable division o1 
a basis of capital and labor invested. 
It should be the purpose of the land 
owner to cause the tenant to 
economy and thrift and to in: 
him an ambition to become a land- 
owner himself, for if the tenant ap- 
plies intelligence and thrift enough 
to be able to meet payments on land, 
he will most assuredly be a more 
profitable tenant for the land-holder 
than a careless, indifferent 
who cares for nothing except 
living. The tenant cannot 
profit for himself without 
corresponding profit for his 
the land-holder. 

* * * 


system 
profit 
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renter 
@ bare 

make 
making 


partner, 
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It has been said that 
leases and 
that there 
centive for them 
which they cultivate, and this is true; 
but if we will take the white tenants 
into co-parinership and let them see 
that under the soil-building method 
of farming the fields which they cul- 
tivate produce bigger crops each suc- 
ceeding year, there will be no 
sity for a written long-time contract. 
for under these conditions there will 
be no moving away on the part of the 
tenants, if they.are deserving 
thrifty—-and they usually 
more thrifty as they the light 
breaking and opportunity opening up. 


need long- 
ten- 


some in- 


we 
contracts 
will be 
to build up the 


with 
sO 


soil 


neces- 


and 
become 
see 


have just bought $10 worth of 


crimson clover seed for my tenant,”’ 
isaid a farmer in Union County the 
| other day. He charged the tenant 
| nothing for the clover seed, but the 
| tenant must put in the seed as his 
| part of the investment. 

“Does it pay you?” Yes, better 
than any investment I ever made,” 


was his reply. 


If it paid him, certainly it paid the 
tenant and the latter needs no long- 
term written contract to keep him on 
the farm. 

Another tenant in a county in the 
middle sectfon of the State was taken 
into partnership four years ago and 
given a “square deal” by a progres- 
sive farmer, and he now has a deed 
for a small tract of land, but he is 
still living with the man who took 
him in as a partner, for the fields he 
is cultivating produce 50 per cent 
more than when he began. Teach 
the white tenants to be “‘good farm- 


ers’ and give them a square deal, and 
that means a longtime contract all 
right. ome 


In hundreds of Farmers’ Unions in 
North Carolina the land-holder 
white tenant have been meeting on 
common ground, and in the co-opera- 


tive purchases of fertilizer and other | 


supplies the tenant comes in for his 
share of the benefits. 
confidence and a better relationship 
between land-holder 
it has resulted in many instances in 
relieving the latter from the burden- 
some and ruinous prices of time mer- 
chants, and being inspired with new 
hope and pride and self-confidence, 
he becomes a better worker and a 
better citizen. 

On the other hand I have known 
big land-holders to refuse to join and 
do business through their Farmers’ 
Union because their white tenants 
were members and as they did the 
furnishing (at extortionate 
prices) 
want the latter to ‘know anything 
about their business.” I sometimes 
think every land-owner in this coun- 


try who has given white tenants the 
kind of encouragement that enabled 


them to become home-owners will de- 
serve a special monument to their 
memory. 


Ww it is that 
F people seem 


matter 


of our 
this is a 


so 


to 


many 


think 


ernment, is one of the mysteries to 
me in this age of expert advice on 
every conceivable subject. On every 
side we hear of surveys. What else 


have we tried during all these years 


but surveys, until Dr. Knapp began 
to take the information directly to 
the people? If it was found neces- 
sary to take to the individual farmer 


the best theory and practice of scien- 
tific agriculture, how much more 
necessary to to him the best 
theory and practice of scientific mar- 


take 


Keting? It has been found that gen- 
eralizations have not promoted bet- 
ter farming. It is the boast of the 


department that specific instruction 
has more than doubled the yield of 
staple crops wherever it has been | 
tried. 


* 

The writer contends that the same 
will be true in marketing. It at 
deserves the consideration of 
he new Bureau of Markets, or the or- 
ganization of country life, to the ex- 
tent of making trials in the 
States. Instead of the glittering gen- 
eralities with which Messrs. Shear- 
man and Meadows of the new 
entertained the Farmers’ Union 
South Carolina, and the Conference 
for the common good some time ago 
-nat a word of which was new to 
any of us who have given any thought 
to 1 problems,—we would 


least 


nese 


ment would act upon 
in the resolutions below, adopted 
the Conference the Common 
Good. The resolutions speak for 
themselves and do not need any fur- 
ther explanation. 


* *& # 
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be | 
making more progress if the Depart- | 
the suggestions | 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





Shoes For The 
Whole Family 


OME manufac 
turers only make 
Men’s shoes, 

others only make shoes 
for the ladies, but we 
manufacture shoes for 
the whole family. 


LONG WEAR 
SHOES 


for every member of the 
family, at a big saving in price. 
Don’t buy “‘any old shoe’’ 
but insist upon having the 
shoe with the Red Bell on 
the box. If you want to 
reduce your shoe bill, insist 
upon your dealer giving you 
the shoes with our Bell 
‘Trade-Mark stamped on the 


sole. 


Craddock-Terry 
_Company 
Lynchburg, Va. 
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Look For 
Tue Rep 
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REE 


ay —-\ >. SEND NO. MONEY 
Without sending a cent you can use this wonderful, 
economical oillight10 days Free, then return at our ex- 
pense if not satisfied. Gives powerful white incan- 
scent light, burns over 60 hours on one gallon Kero- 
sene (coal oil). No odor,smoke or noise, simple, clean, 
won’t explode. Guaranteed. We pee one person 
each locality to refer customers to. 
Write for 10-DAY FREE TRIAL AGENTS 
OFFER —xazgents’ wholesale prices WANTED 
and learn he 
e. One farmer cleared 
itory given. 


ake money 
in Bidg., Chicago, lilinols 














over $500 in 6 weeks, 
MANTLE LAMP CO., 
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SCIENTIFIC SWEEP MILL 


This No.6 triple geared, double act- 
ity and 



















iw ing sweep mnill has more ca} 
&\ will do better work than : 


(t ay) two-horse mill; it 
ie 





——~ TURNS CORN 
TO DOLLARS 
Avoid waste, and mee 
big profits by grind 
ing Sone feed with 
one of our mills. We 
make power mills also 
We D for engines of any size, 

TS Send for free catalog, 
THE BAVER BROS. CO., Box 512 Seamcricio, Ono 





Is Your Money 
Working for You? 


or is it hid away in idleness 


: where it is exposed to fire and 
robbers? Money in this Bank doubles im 
17! years. Does this interest you? Then wmite 
us today for information on Banking by mail, 


HOME SAVINGS BANK, Greensboro, N.C. 











= . A profit 4 
Veterinarians Are Needed—isefii ovo- 
fession which is not crowded. A thorough grad ir 
of three years offered by 

The Kansas City Veterinary Colleg* 
Write Dr. S. Stewart, Dean, ance ae 

1380 East 15th St. Kansas City 
— 
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October 18, 1913 





Saturday, 


work to be started in that county in 
April, just after it was known that 
Congress had made the appropriation 


for such work. ‘The Conference for 
the Common Good has indorsed it, 
How much longer will the Depart- 


ment lose time in surveys? EH, W. D. 





Resolutions on Marketing, Adopted by Con- 





ference for the Common Good. 
Whereas, this Conference for the Common 
Good heard with pleasure and profit the able 
ad sses of the afternoon by Mr, Clarence 
Poe, the Rev. W. H. Mills and the Hon. A, 
F jever, and we do commend to the 
-oughtful consideration of our people the 
comprehénsive views expressed by them; and 
Whereas, we believe that uneconomic and 
iequate marketing is the greatest bar to 





distinguished speakers 
goal of our ambi- 


progress that the 
arly outlined as the 





rt eee a contented, happy, and virtuous cit- 
izenship; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this conference express to 
these gentlemen our sincere appreciation of 
} messages of warning, and yet of encour- 
ment brought to us by them. 


Resolved, That as we all recognize the in- 








ealeulable value to the commonwealth, of 
ork of carrying to the farmers the 
theory and practice of agricultural pro- 
through the farm demonstration 
gents who we trust will before many years 
reach the humblest farmer of our land, we 
do quest and respectfully urge upon the 
Secretary of Agriculture the adoption of this 
in the Bureau of Markets 
solved, That in carrying out this policy 







recommend that as 
men can be found for 
rs be made in the 
county in each State, by 
man who will go “in and 
people to bring closer together 
and the consumers in economic marketing. 
Resolved, That we would ask the depart- 
and the people to be patient and per- 
nt in this work, for it is the .biggest 
problem ever undertaken by the Department 
of sriculture, and the one most fraught 
wit good to all the pe — 


Johnston County Building a Union 


rapidly as the 
this work, be- 
most promising 
assigning to it a 
out’ among the 
the producers 


ment 


sist 


Warehouse. 
HE Johnston County Farmers’ 
Union is coming right along on 
the co-operative plan, and has done 
good work, and is worth a hundred 
times its cost. We are along with 


the great issues of the day. 
is being made in bringing about a 
better understanding of our mutual 
interest, and thereby promoting a 
more fraternal interest between coun- 
try and town. The mothers are pleas- 
ed with the prospects of domestic 
science being taught in our schools, 
and the plans of co-operation and 
demonstrations at the Ladies’ Con- 
vention in Raleigh, brought cheer 
upon their faces, at the prospect of 
their learning how to make home 
more attractive and Lappy, and with 
less footsteps. 

We have given contract for a brick 
warehouse to be built in Selma right 
away; part of the material is on the 
grounds. This is a beautiful site 
near the union depot where the side- 
track will connect with both the 
Coast Line and Southern Railway. 
Geo. T. Pool has been elected Presi- 
dent and J. H. Rielly, Secretary, of 
this house, and we hope to be ready 
for business before the bulk of the 
cotton is ginned. 

We have 31 locals in good standing 
and generally doing a good co-opera- 
tive business, and are proud of our 
State organ and its Editor, whom we 
believe to be capable and will lead us 
on to victory. W. C. HARPER, 

Johnston County, N. C. Sec. 


Progress 





How Dorchester Union Men Get 
Fertilizers at Cash Prices. 
W" HAVE a county Business Agent 

through whom our Union bought 
during present year $40,000 worth 
of fertilizers, $10,000 in groceries, 
$3,500 in buggies and tires. The last 
two articles are always purchased for 
cash, fertilizer men are paid cask 
also, tho we discount a joint note 
at our local bank for half to two- 
thirds of amount at 8 per cent. The 
bank of Dorchester has been very ac- 
commodating to us in this regard, 
ever since we organized. 

Am sorry to say we have accom- 
plished very little in re gard to co-op- 
erative selling. We are trying now 
to put that in operation. We farm- 
ers seem loath to part with what we 
have produced until the money or its 
equivalent is placed directly in our 
hands. We still seem willing to sell 
individually and let our products pass 
through two or three more middle- 
men, who. each make a profit, rath- 


er than sell through an agent in bulk | 
and trust him for a few days for re- | 
turns—’tis a matter of education 
which’ we lack. } 
We have a few 
in the county. 
Dorchester Co., 


over 200 members 
Cc. P. MOORER, 
Si Gs Secretary. 


Work of claves County Union. 


HERE has been no business co- 
operation done in Craven County 


so far, altho I could fill pages with 
accounts of co-operation that has 
meant a better county. For instance, 
the holding of an agricultural and 
stock exhibit, in New Bern in 1911 
by the farmers and Chamber of Com- 
merce at no outlay of capital, not 
even charging an admission fee, but 


making so much success that a per- 
manent fair was organized in no 
time. Or I might mention the work 
of the Farmers’ Union and Board of 
Education in securing the first and 
only Farm Life School so far, to be 
established under the Farm Life Aci 
Of #911, 

The only real co-operation that I 
know of has been started by the mem- 
bers of Ernul local. They have 
formed a stock company and are 
building a cotton warehouse so they 
can hold their cotton to a better ad- 
vantage. The warehouse wi!l be of 
brick 40x60 feet, situated at Ernu!, 
a thriving community of small farm- 
ers, about 12 miles from New Bern 
(the county seat). Altho the ware- 
house is not yet completed they are 
contemplating increasing their stock 
so they can put in a fertilizer mixing 
plant. I think it will be in before 
spring. W. O. GASKINS, 

Craven Co., N. C. Secretary. 





Co-operation Sentiment Growing. 


N TRAVELING over North Caro- 


lina, talking co-operation at Farm- 
ers’ Institutes, I find that the senti- 


ment in favor of rural co-operation is 
growing steadily day by day. In many 
sections, especially where the Farm- 
ers’ Union is strongest, great success 
is being achieved through co-opera- 
tive enterprises; which means a sav- 
ing of money to both producer and 
consumer 
together as brethren. 

Our State organ, The Progressive 
Farmer, is helping to fight our bat- 
tles 
Every farmer, 
farmer, should read The Progressive 
Farmer each week, and learn more 
about co-operation and how it 
help-the farmers 

A great many ‘farmers 
understand the meaning of co-opera- 
tion. My definition is, standing to- 
gether, helping each other, 
together, a company operating as an 
individual. What would be the life 
and business success of a mercantile 
firm should its members be divided 
among themselves? As a result, dis- 
cord, friction, and dissolution would 
follow. The continued success and 
prosperity of the farmers must there- 
fore rely upon co-operation as the 
fundamental principle. 

J. R. RIVES. 

Sanford, N. C. 





Bro. George L. Stevens, Secretary 
of White Oak Union, says: “If our 
members get sick or otherwise dis- 
tressed, we help them. 
a better feeling, one towards anoth- 
er.”’ It is probably true that not one- 
half the local Unions do as 
work as ought to be done in this re- 
spect. This important work of the 
order should not be neglected by any 
local. 





Editor Clarence Poe 
the Columbus County 
ion on the subject of 





will address 
Farmers’ Un- 
“Business Co- 


operation for Farmers” at Chad- 
bourn, Friday, October 31. His ap- 
pointment for Gastonia, Saturday, 
October 18, was announced in last 
week’s Progressive Farmer. 

The next meeting of the North Carolina 
State Farmers Union will be held in Shelby, 
December 17,18, and 19, 


and binds us more closely | 


faithfully for better co-operation. | 
especially every Union 


will | 


seem not to 
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ies Light. Kerosene Tractors 


Solve Every Farm Power Problem 
And Just Look at the Price | 


$600 to $990 gives you a Wadsworth light general 
utility tractor suitable for your farm—large or small, 
Tested and proved in actual farm work. Willgo any- 
where horses can, and do many times as much work. 
Light we ight —does not pack soil, sink into soft 
ground, or injure roads like heavy machines. Never 
getstired. Eatsonly whenatwork. Best and cheap- 
est power for plowing, harrowing, disking, harvesting, 
haying, building roads, logging, spreading manure, 
hauling (phages: to market ‘and doing other horse-killing jobs, 
Better than stationary and portable engines for operatin: 
threshers, ensilage cutters, feed grinders, pumps, wor 
saws, electric light plants and other machinery requiring 
power. Reduces cost by doing more work with less help, 


Get the Book of Tractors—Free 


Learn how Wadsworth Tractors operate on 
kerosene, which is cheaper, safer and gives 
more power per gallon than gasoline. How 
they also operate on gasoline or distillate, 
so you don’t have to rely on one fuel. 
How any boy old enough to trust witha 
team can handle any Wadsworth Trac- 
tor. Handiest tractor ever built; 

made better than they have to be. 
A sure investment for es. farm- 
er. Six sizes—6 to 18 

Our free booklet te is the 
whole story—send for it today 


Detroit Engine Works 
1 = a 
etroit, Mic! 
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LET US SAVE YOU $15 TO $50 
On Your New Buggy 5EOMFASTORY 


DIRECT TO YOU. 
Write Today for 1914 Catalog. . 


Yeu can save from $15 to 350 cash money on your new bug- 
g., surrey or spring wagon and harness by ordering direct 
from our factory and keeping the middlemen’s profits in 
your own pocket for other purposes. 100,000 satisfied cus- 
tomers use and recommend Golden Eagle vehicles as the 
best made and they are protected by the longest, strongest 
and best guarantee. All latest styles are shown in our new 
catalog. 


Write Now for YOUR Copy. IT’S FREE. 


GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY Cco., 
10-20 Means St. ATLANTA, GA. 














COTTONSEED MEAL AND HULLS 
FOR HORSES AND MULES. 


Sed hele meul as food for all kinds of Cattle, Hogs, Sheep and Goats, is already so well known as to 
need no c ent. Bu is not so well k:own that COTTONSEED MEAL is equally valuable as a FEED 
FOR HORSE S AND MULES. The eminent Dr. Tait Butier, formerly of the South Carolina Experiment 
and mi ie recognized authority on animal feeding, says, in speaking of a proper ration for work-horses 
and mules 


“I would rather have two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of corn. I would 
rather have two: ounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of oats. Corn is a good 
horse feed, but we are wasting two million dotlars per year in South Carolina in feed- 
ing an all-corn ration.’ 

Let us send you free booklet, full of valuable information to every FEEDER OF FARM STOCK. 


Ad, 
dress, The Bureau of Publicity of the TEXAS COTTONSEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 808, Main Street, 
Dailas, Texas. 














The P.H.Hanes Herd Holstein-Friesian Cattle 


AT WEST END DAIRY, 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
SEE EXHIBITS OF THESE CATTLE AT 
C. STATE FAIR AT RALEIGH 
There is a Beef and Milk famine in 
this country. Prevent a Milk Famine on 
your farm by buying Holsteins. They are 
the record makers. Ask the milk 
boys at A. & M. College (N. C.) They 





say Holsteins beat them all. 


When you get ready to weed out the old milkers, you have fine big beef. That’s it— 


good rich milk in abundance and first grade beef when you kill. 
The Lucerne Herd of Holstein-Friesian Cattle at the West End Dairy Farm owned by Mr. 
P. H. Hanes is known all over the South. It’s pedigree unsurpassed. The members of this 
herd are from Pontiac Korkdyke and Lord Netherland de Kol. Here are two records 
of the herd. 
Woodcrest Aeggie Jewel, 16,426 Ibs. milk; 699 Ibs. butter 
Woodcrest Meta Vernon, 14,643 Ibs, milk; 383.03 Ibs. butter 
Mr. Hanes has for sale a number of young cattle, both male and female. 
sent on request and all questions answered gladly. 


Address P. H. HANES, 


Pedigrees 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 











DISPERSAL SALE 
| November 4th, 1913. 


Hill Crest Farm Jerseys 


Best Island and Tennessee Imported and Tennessee Bred Cows. 
Blood Twenty Choice Heifers and Calves. 


SOLD AT AUCTION HILL CREST FARM, HILLSBORO ROAD, NASH- 
VILLE, TENNESSEE. Take Broadway and Hillsboro cars to farm. 
| Particulars and catalogue furnished on application. 
Address 


HARRY SMITH, Manager, R. R. No. 5, West Nashville, Tenn. 
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THE FARMERS’ CYCLOPEDIA OF AGRI- 
CULTURE. 








The Farmers’ and Horticulturists’ 
Rule Book. 


fileox an 3 . 
One of the best reference books | By Wilcox and Smith 
> 27 A big volume, full of useful matter for 
| we have yet seen. Useful every week farmers. A handy reference book to turnm 





; to for answers t troublesom uestions. 
on the farm. $1.87 postpaid. Order culen aeae 2 esome q 
from The Progressive Farmer. THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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who remit before November Ist. 
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for your whole family. 


for all kinds of readers. 





pensable Doctor’s Article every week. 








Eight Free Issues 
The Youthis Companion 


to New Subscribers 


You will be surprised at what a 
year of The Companion, enlarged and improved as it is to-day, will do 
No American monthly gives you so much at 
any price, and none can give you better quality. 


All Kinds of Good Things 


Besides the great Serial Stories (doubly 
interesting because they come weekly—not monthly) and 250 Short 
Stories, Articles by men and women who are moving the world, a 
thousand bits of cleverest humor, and in addition the Family Page, 
the Boys’ Page, the Girls’ Page, the Children’s Page, and the indis- 


If you don’t know The Companion, let us send you Sample Copies containing the opening 
chapters of Arthur Stanwood Pier’s fine story of St. Timothy school-days, ‘ 


? 
ae 


“His Father’s Son.’’ 












FREE 


is ef DD111 


Every New Subscriber who cuts out this slip or mentions this 
publication and sends it at once with $2.00 will receive 
1. All the issues of The Companion for the remaining { * 
weeks of 1913, including the Holiday Numbers. . = 
2. The Companion Practical Home Calendar for 1914. ss 
3. The fifty-two weekly issues of The Companion for 1914. # | 
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i -| Send Today for Sample Copies 


and Announcement 


PERRY MASON COMPANY EL iecscedintindd MASS. A 
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Study this illustration so you will 
know a genuine “Star Brand” Shoe 
when you see it. Don’t be fooled into 
buying something represented to be 

“‘just as good”’. 


There are several kinds of star trade-marks 
used on shoes. Many dealers will try to sell 
you an inferior shoe by claiming it is a “Star 
Brand ” Shoe. 

Don’t be fooled on the wrong star. 

“Star Brand ” Shoes are made in over 750 
styles—in our own 23 big factories. Every pair 
is honestly made of good leather. No substi- 
tutes for leather are ever used. 


We heartily favor the Oldfield Pure Shoe 
Bill now before Congress. It requires that 
adulterated shoes be so stamped. It will give 
you a square deal on your shoes. 

We have built up the greatest shoe business in 
existence on honest leather construction. If any 


manufacturer wants to use paper soles he should 
be forced to make that fact known. 


The **Patriot ”, “Pilgrim”, “ Pluck’, “Society” ", 
** Mayflower’”’ ess-Ted” ‘ * Our Family ’”’, 
StronecrsThan-Theleaw * ”, “Soft and Good”, 


etc., are all* “Star Brand” Shoes. 
Look up the “Star Brand” dealer. 


you will know why— 





This 
Name 
on 


Every 


Sole 


FEISS TITS SISTA AI 


Be Sure You Get The Genuine 
“Star Brand” Shoes 


ro SOnNSay - 


Gy jill, 


StrLrous 9 











** Star Brand Shoes Are Better ’’ 


Be sure you get the genuine “ Star 
Brand” Shoe with our name on the sole and our “Star” on the heel, then 





MANUFACTURERS 
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shady campus. 


“ Merit the Measure of Success’ 


A high-grade Institution for young men and boys, preparing for bus- 
iness life, teaching, or the Junior classin college. 

appeals to manliness and develops self-control. 

University. Beautiful and healthful location in Piedmont Carolina. 

modious brick buildings on elevated, 

grounds. Total expenses for the session under $225. 

to know about the school set forth in illustrated catalog, sent free. Address 


G. F. McALLISTER, A. M., Principal, 


MT. PLEASANT, N. C. 


Government that 
Accredited relations with 


om 
Splendid athletic 
Many things you want 


mh Mt. Pleasant Collegiate eile 








OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


— 





HOW I WORKED MY WAY 
THROUGH COLLEGE. 


You Can Do It Too, Farmer Boy, if 
You Make Up Your Mind. 
T WAS my good fortune in my pub- 


lic school days to be under the 
direction of a mother who had the 


| foresight to put me to saving the 


} 
j 
| 
} 
‘ 


| a comparatively early 


| one chance. 


| nickels and dimes for my future col- 
| lege course. 


She saw this was my 
My family was in fair 
circumstances but not sufficiently well 
off to send me through college. 
When I finished the high school at 
age I had 


| about $125 to my credit, money earn- 


| trusting to 
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| ed by odd jobs, partly in a small town 


and partly ona farm. The following 
fall I entered college, without the 
prospect of a job to help me out but 
my father to help me 
through the year’s expense, which 
amounted, I found, to around $250. 

By hard scraping he did it, and I 
finished the first year. Numbers of 
boys earn money the first year, but I 
was not one of them: I could not 


see an opportunity easily. I was 
straight trom the farm and- was 
green. 


At the commencement of the first 
year I saw that the remainder of the 
course depended upon my own ef- 
forts. After applying for various 
jobs, which I failed to secure, I took 
the only thing left and became a book 
agent,—-specializing in Bibles, large 
and small, cheap and high-priced, big 
print, red letter editions, pocket tes- 
taments, and several other varia- 
tions. I sold these by displaying 2 
prospectus and a catalog, taking or- 
ders for books and delivering them 
six weeks later. 

I chose country districts for my 
work and later found that my choice 
was a good one. The farmers were 
more hospitable, more generous and 


{more kindly towards the agent than 
' the inhabitants of the towus. 


The 
farmers also were less likely to be 
supplied with the modern well-edited 
books. I sold only first-class articles. 

Several times I was received curt- 


ily, but usually by people who had 


, been cheated by unscrupulous agents, 


| covered that I was a student. 


| ber 


Usually the top of hospitality was 
given me, especially when it was dis- 
I never 
played upon the sympathy of my cus- 
tomers by urging the fact that I was 
attempting to work my way through 
college. 


My work was hard. Tf walked from 


| ten to 20 miles a day, six days to the 


week. At length I ran across a pros- 
perous farming community some 
miles from the railroad which had 
been little worked by agents, and I 
made money. During the summer I 
cleared between $250 and $300. 
This assured my second year in 
college. When the fall term opened 
a comparison showed me that I was 
one of the lucky few who had suc- 
ceeded. About 75 per cent had fail- 
ed to make any appreciable sum 
above expenses. The greater num- 
had stopped work through dis- 
couragement during the first two 


| weeks of the canvass, the hardest per- 
| jod of all for 


the beginner. If they 
had stuck no doubt they would have 


; made good. 


| to spend 


The second year I was compelled 
more money. I found it 
necessary to borrow $50 from the 
Students’ Loan Fund. 

At the beginning of the summer I 
secured $1,000 life insurance to pro- 


| tect the debt. 


I tried the Bible agency again, but 
had considerably less success than in 
the first summer. The crops were 
poorer, the farmers more discourag- 
ed, and the territory around me had 
been canvassed and re-canvassed by 
agenis. But by hard effort I netted 
$150. With this I paid my insurance 
note, bought clothes and went back 
to college with $50 in my pocket. 
This was my senior year, for by 





studying overtime I found it possibi 
to take the four-year course in thre: 
years. Probably this was a mistake 
on my part, as the full value of the 
course cannot be secured; but at the 
time I did not think so. T found also 
that the last year would cost me at 
least $400, and I had $50 to meet it, 

One of the boarding houses gave 
me a place as waiter which paid hali 
of the board bill. One of the profes- 
sors kindly endorsed me as a tutor iri 
his department, and I secured several} 
freshmen who were conditioned in 
their work. They paid me 16 
monthly for one hour’s instruction 
each day in Caesar. Another senior 
and myself formed a partnership to 
make a profit selling athletic sup- 
plies to the students. We obtained 
eredit with a reputable house and or- 
dered a $200 assorted supply by ex- 
press. We wished the goods immed- 
iately in order to sell before the stu- 
dents supplied themselves from the 
local agencies and stores. Our risk 
was justified, for our supply was sold 
within the week and we ordered 
again. The students naturally felt 
more disposed to trade with us than 
the stores. We sold at the same 
prices. 

The “Firm’s’’ success in this ven- 
ture encouraged us to attempt more. 
We either bought or ‘“‘cornered’’ most 
of the petty college agencies—athle- 
tic pictures, writing paper, tennis 
rackets, books, senior supplies, caps 
and gowns, pins and rings, and also 
represented a shoe repairing shop. 
The latter was much of a white ele- 
phant; it proved to exact a maximum 
of work and pay a minimum of profit. 

Altogether, during the year my 
friend and I handled over $2,500 
worth of goods without a cent of cap- 
ital to begin with. From this we 
netted between $400 and $500. In 
the ‘midst of the work we managed in 
some way to keep up our studies, and, 
as far as grades were concerned, we 
did as well as in other years. 

Just before my graduation I bor- 
rowed $50 to buy a good suit and to 
pay my insurance premium. 

During the summer following |! 
paid this back. At the first of the 
fall, when I entered upon permanent 
occupation, I checked off my account 
and found my assets, counting the 
value of the insurance, overbalanced 
my several debts. I was straight 
with the world. 

There is nothing exceptional about 
this. Dozens of boys that I knew in 
the same college were going through 
experiences very similar to mine, tho 


they were engaged in other phases of: 


work. I have no doubt the same is 
true of every college in the country. 

In writing this it has been my de- 
sire to encourage the farm boys who 
wish a college course, but hesitate to 
tackle the job. If these prospective 
students can see their way clear te 
finish the first year, they can certain- 
ly manage to work out the remainder 
of the course. Opportunities lie 
around on every hand for the enter- 
prising. They may be different from 
the ones that presented themselves to 
me, but they will be waiting. 

Dp: S$; 


Poor, Mad Wordsworth. 





Poets, like prophets, are often without 
honor in their own country. In illustration 
of the point, the Montgomery Journal cites 
an amusing story of Wordsworth: 

The great poet was in the habit of reclt- 
ing his poetry aloud as he took his lon« ly 


walks along the lanes and by-ways of the 


little Westmoreland village of Rydal, Thus 
he polished and elaborated his lines; and 
thus, too, he got the reputation among the 
Rydal Lake folk of being a bit daft. 

“Well, John, what’s the news?” Harley 
Coleridge, who also lived in Rydal, once 
asked an old stone-breaker by the lake 
shore, ? 

“Why, naught varra partickler,” the 
sione-breaker replied, “only old Words- 
worih’s broken loose again.’’ 





Not a Gentleman, 


Miss Gossip: What's this I hear about we 
doctor’s being no gentleman? 
Miss Matter-of-Fact: Yes, 
Miss G.: Tell me about it. 
Miss M.-of-F.: It’s a lady 


fy!vania Punch Bowl. 


that’s true. 
What did he— 
doctor.—Penn- 
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| Mrs. Tiredout: ‘Sam here was look- 


ing over a Patent-Medicine Alma- 
nac last nightand he thinks he’s 
got all the complaints he_read 
about except Housemaid’s Knee. 
He might have that, too, if he 
spent the time I do ‘scrubbing 
and trying to keep clean. Just 
look at my knuckles from drub- 
bing up and down over the wash- 
board.”’ 


Anty Drudge: “No need for your 
knuckles or knees, either, to be 
sore. If you get a box of Fels- 
Naptha Soap, and use it in cool 
or lukewarm water for washing 
and all your work, you’ll be 
rested atid soon feel strong.”’ 


What part of the 
housework do you 
dread most? If it’s 
scouring pots and 
pans, scrubbing 
floors, doing the 
weekly wash—no 
matter what it is, 
your work can be 
cut in half and 
made pleasant and 
easy if you will use 
Fels-Naptha Soap 


in cool or lukewarm 
water. 


Fels- Naptha dis- 
solves grease, makes 
dirt disappear, takes 
out all kinds of stains. 
No hard rubbing or 
boiling of clothes is 
needed if Fels-Naptha 
Soap is used. 


Full directions are 
on the red and green 
wrapper. 


Better buy it by the carton or box. 


Fels & Co., Philadelphia. 


ali 
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Non-Resident Land-Owners the 
Great Trouble. 


(Continued from page 13.) 


are ‘driven to other communities by 
the growing number of Negroes 
around us.’’ We pay as much school 
tax as anyone else on the same 
amount of property, yet we are forc- 
ed to leave home to let our children 
have the advantage of a public school 
education and not be forced to min- 
gle with Negro children. 
And yet all this is not the Negroes’ 
fault but rather the fault of the white 
land-owners who had rather have 
colored tenants because they don’t 
have to keep-up respectable houses 
for them, ete., and consequently they 
get more out of the land than they 
otherwise would: They care not if 
there are no white people here be- 
cause they do not live here—but it 
makes it pretty tough on those of us 
who do. 
People who live in white commun- 
ities know not what it is to be situa- 
ted as we are. 

~ MRS. B. J. THIGPEN. 
Tarboro, N. °C. 





Saving Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 


OW is the time to gather seed for 

next year. I am gathering all 
kinds of vegetable séeds and putting 
them in cracked giass jars or large- 
mouth bottles and labeling them. 
Later I will put chinaberry leaves in 
them to keep out weevils. By using 
glass jars or bottles one can see bet- 
ter, the’ seed are much more conven- 
iently handled, and are easily sun- 
ned. 

I hope by saving most of my seed 
that my order will not be so heavy 
another year. We can have our own 
seed just as well as we can order 
hem. MRS. W. T. RAWLS. 





Scuppernong Grape Preserves. 


URST the grapes putting juice and 
pulp into one vessel and hulls into 
another. Boil the pulp and juice un- 
til the pulp is tender enough to mash 
through a seive to get the seed out 
and boil the hulls in water until ten- 
der enough to cut easily with a spoon. 
Strain off the water from the hulls 
and add to the strained juice and 
pulp. Now weigh the grapes, put- 
ting two-thirds pound of sugar to one 
pound of the fruit. Boil rapidly until 
the syrup is rather thick. The pre- 
serves will be thick jelly or syrup ac- 
cording to length of time cooked. 
They are excellent and our favorite 
preserve. MRS. B. F. POWELL. 
Metcalf, Ga. 





| The Last of the Tomatoes. | 
CHILI SAUCE, 


Eighteen ripe tomatoes, 3 large green pep- 
pers, 3 onions. Run through sausage mill, 
and season with 3 tablespoons grated horse- 
radish, 1 tablespoon cinnamon, 2 teaspoons 
red pepper, 1 cup sugar, 2% ‘cups vinegar. 
Mix all together and cook slowly one hour; 
put up in fruit jars while boiling hot.—Miss 
Carrie Graham. 





* 2 
HILLSBORO TOMATO CATSUP. 


One gallon tomatoes (measured after they 
have been cooked), 2 tablespoons each salt 
and black pepper, 1 of mustard, % table- 
spoon each of allspice, cloves and cinnamon, 
2 small red peppers, sliced and seed remov- 
ed, 1 pint good vinegar. Cook thoroughly. 
Put through a seive; return to kettle, and 
cook two hours; add the vinegar and spices 
and cook about one hour longer. Bottle and 
cork tightly.—Miss Carrie Graham. 

* 


GREEN TOMATO SWEET PICKLE, 
Slico green tomatoes thin (the quantity 


you wish, put in a jar and sprinkle salt be- 
tween each layer. Let stand 24 hours, then 


put in colander and pour cold water over 
them; let drip. To every 8 pounds of to- 
matoes, put 4 pounds of white sugar, and 
cinnamon and cloves to taste, % gallon best 
apple vinegar. Boil until tomatoes are 
transparent, and put in 2 pounds of raisins 
a minute or two before taking 


off the fire, 
—Miss Jessie White, Mebane, N. C, 
x ke * 


TOMATO CATSUP. 


Wash and cut up a quantity of thoroughly 
ripe tomatoes; put in granite kettle without 
any water, boil until soft; mash through 
fine seive. To each gallon of juice, add ™% 
gallon vinegar, 2 tablespoons salt, 2 table 
spoons sugar, 1 tablespoon mustard, % tea- 




















| spoon oil of spice. Take 2 pods red pepper, 
| 1 teaspoon ground spice, i teaspoon black 
| pepper; tie in bag and put in liquid. Boil 
rapidly until thick, Put in bottle and cork. 
Put in oil of spice before cooking, , Do not 
need to seal.—Mrs, T. M. McKay, Vicks- 


burg, Miss. 











The Difference 





and the “‘out-of-date’’ 


can trust it. 
does the work. 


ALLEN 


COPPER- BEARING 


other ranges. 


out of the kitchen. 


Pipe back of warming closet, 
essening heat radiation. 





Between the “up-to-date” 


You needn’t watch this Range. You 
Sit in thecool while it 


have patented points that insures far greater effici- 
ency, economy and comfort than can be found in 


)Heat stays in the range and Temperature even and consise 


Made from copper bearing iron that insures added life and ser- 
vice. It looks as good as it acts. 
er can’t show you a Princess, write us. 


Allen Manufacturing Company, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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INCESS 


tent with less fuel. 
Reservoir adjoins fire box, hot 


water instantaneously. 


** Ash the cook.’’ If your deal- 
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‘Saves You 
1875 






to miss my big bargain book for it proves that I 
can save you $18.75 on a brand new machine ship- 
ped direct from factory and guaranteed for 20 years, 


Cash Or On Time 


Select any machine you want from World’s Best 
Patterns and I will ship it to your home for 30 days 
free trial. Test it every way—then if you don’t want 
it, return it at my expense. If you do, keep K— 

e your own topay: or payments, 

FREE. Send postal for free bargain book and 
make me prove that I can save you $18.75. Mystate- 
ments backed by $500,000 factory—you take no risk. 

3 W. G. KING, President 
KING SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
170 Rano St, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Save $8.00 to $22.00 on 
Hoosier Ranges 
and Heaters 


Why not buy the Best when you can 
buy them at such low unheard-of 
Factory prices. Our new 





ae P sy 

surpass anything ever are 
duced, Save enough on a 
single stove to buy~your 
winter's fuel. Thirty days 
free trial in your own home 
before you buy. Send postal 
today for large free 


catalog and prices. 
312 State St., Marion, Ind. 


| Quilt Patterns 


Every quilter should have our 
book of 450 designs, containing 
the prettiest, queerest, scarcest, 
most grotesque patterns, from 
old log cabin to stars and puzzle 
| designs; also crazy stitches and 
3} Cat. All postpaid, for six 2 cent 
stamps he = dime) ; 3 for 25c. 

' 














Block 70, + St. Louls, Mo. 


New Feather Beds Only $6.50 


Full weizht 36 pounds. New, clean and odorless. 6 
pound pillows $1.08 per pair. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Duck and goose beds $9 60 up. Catalog Free Aadress, 

SOUTHERN FEATHER AND PILLOW Co,, 
Dept. 1019, - - - - Creensboro, N. C. 


We Will Pay You $120.00 


to distribute religious literature in your community. 60 
ays’ werk. Experience not required. Manor w man 
Opportunity for promotio:. Spare time may be used 











C¢ 19T ,i397 





International Bible Press, 526 WinstonBidg. Philadelphia 


| 
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My Free 30 Day Trial, No Money Down Offer 
Breaking allRecords—Competition Banished 
I originated the wonderful Adler plan of sellin 
organs which has made the“‘Adler’’a household word; 
more than 85,000 of these famous organs are now in 
the homes of the people, The time has arrived—this 
very day—for you tosend for say woncertus Free an 
Catalog. Learn how you can have the World’s Best 
Organ—winner of highest prize at St. Louis World’s 
Fair—sent to your home without paying a cent, for a - 


FREE 30 Day Trial 


Just send for my Catalog. Select the Adler Organ 
you like best. I will ship it atonce. Have it amonth 
free. Send no money until you decide to buy. Then, 
if you decide to keep it, paver Serene examination, 
pay me at your in smal t 


2 to 3 Years Time To Pay 

No Interest—No Collectors 
You take no risk and if, at the end of a year, the 
“Adler’’ fails to make good on every point I will ree 
fund every dollar you have paid. I give the longest 
guarantee made on organs—for 50 full years. 1 save 
you $48.75 because I sell direct from the $1,000,000 
Adler Organ Factory(grea 
est in existence.) The : 
Adler Pian wre 

ga 















Every Adler Piano is shipped direct 
from the great $1,000,000 Adler Factory 
to the homeat lowest wholesale factory prices. 
I save you half—because the Adier Pian absolute- 
ly wipes out all middlemen and gives you their 
profits. In addition I offer the same liberal trial 
and easy payment plans as I makeonthe 

famous Adler Organ. 
0 Write for Free Organ or 
ev Piano Book. Send 

| cu. 
Adler, Pres. 


Adler Mfg. C 
5121 W. Chestn 
Send me—FREE—your wonderful 
Organ Book 0 } Mark which 
| Piano Book O you desire. 
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-. Drumhead, Early Jersey, Wakefield, and 
3ermuda onion sets, $1.50 Jack +r 
* Be 5, «o¥. Jac Green 
BREEDERS PORTANT NOTICE. Live Oak, Fla. 
Stone’s Prolific Wheat — Unc uestic 
AND a 1 onably 
. best wheat grown. Sample free J A. 
| . —_ 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE After this date, our rate for CLASSIFIED and FARMERS’ EXCHANGE advertising | | 200", Franklinton, N. C, 
We -evill ineort adb for Sur Browressive will be 4 cents per word FLAT—each and every insertion. We have, heretofore, been Cabbage, Collard, Cauliflower, Tomato and 
Farmer readers in this department in making a rate based on a sliding scale and this makes it hard for some people not familiar | | ne ist. Geo. 'M. Todd, Gre« Pitta ey price 
. Raleig daiti -overing irgini: . _ : : ss 7 ireens ro, ; 
al Bye vom § € = Ph I sy p eae with advertising to figure the cost of their advertising. ; — - ch 
Nor arolina, Sou arolina, Florida, ny é % Rk ‘or Sale—Eastern Carolina see 2 
and Georgia), and in this style type at In order that all may understand, we give an example below. | wheat, cotton seed; also crimson "ance 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each insertion, —— s = | hairy vetch, grasses, — etc. a Ms Tk 
Each word, number or initial (including _ “Ringlet jarred Plymouth Rocks—Fift | Jeffreys, Goldsboro, N. Cc, i 
name and address) counted as a separate fine cockerels at reasonable prices. Mrs. 7. | ; ; Mn SE ae ——. 
Mon Advertisements cet aceepted with- Cross, Route 1, Pekin, China,” | Leap s Prolific seed wheat, recleaned, 
out cash with order If the rate seems ‘ 4 he | y hig ". per bushel; ten bushels, $1.35. 
high, rememb< r it — — $1,600 = This advertisement contains just 17 words (each initial, figure, etc., counting as a word) | nr 1; ‘tee hee i oon, A Coe Ba ber. 
postage alone to send a letter to each “ait ccem " . : : “ f ye ne aed -0.0, Darber, 
4 : P 5 saw wi st 68 cents ez - Ss. arber, Barbe ie 
home to which we carry your ad at this and at 4 cents a word will cost 6 —— aaa peihol | Ww. FP. Barber, Barber, N. ( of 
low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts We make these low rates for the benefit of our readers and they are not profitable to || = Macklin’s Plants—Cabbage, Lettuce, Ber- 
o- than be j . us. Wecannot, therefore, continue to charge these advertisements and respectfully request | | Uda onion, and Beet, $1.25 per 1,000; 5,000 
ates or combinec editions made : ' 7s i. Sh ate > et — . P " = 2 for $5. Ordtrs booked now spring deliv 
known on application. cash with order. With this flat rate nobody will have any trouble in figuring what their ery of sweet porate giants, as de cane 
a J advertisement will cost. Count the words, multiply the number of words by 4, determine log. Wm. Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla ee 
ne ——— the number of times you want it run and enclose money order to cover entire amount. Pedigreed Grains for Sale—Pedigreed Ab- 
FEATHER BE DS. | | This will make it easier for all concerned and save us a world of needless book-keeping. ruzzi rye, $4 per bushel, A treme ndous 
Onn rrr PAPAS | THE PR -pE 2 oF " yielder of forage and grain. A splendid cov- 
We pay the Freight and send you abso- |] . OGRESSIVE FARMER. er crop. Pedigreed Red Oats, $1.25, $1.50, 
lutely free a 6-Ib pair feather pillows as an : and $2 per bushel. Our pedigreed seed make 
introduction along with your order enclosing y big crops of high quality and uniform ap- 
ten dollars for our famous 36 feather bed. ; ase HOLSTEINS. bse | ¥ Runner Due s—$1 each; $2.75 per trio, | pearance. Ve offer nothing that has not 
New feathers. gest ticking and equipped Holsteins—Holsteins hold the World’s rec- | Mrs. Jno. Swing, Mocksville, N. C, made a superior record in our test plots for at 
with sanitary ventilators. Satisfaction guar- | ord for both milk and butter; and the larg Exhibition Stock (Cook’s Strain)—For the itt aia celal taieeaaeene aaa Geek 
antee dad. Delivery tranteed, Agents make | est oxen. Bull and heifer calves, open and | coming shows. Also pullets and cockerels eee ae RE ace are ae eee eae 
big money. We ‘ lave pure goose beds | bred heifers for sale. D. S. Jones, Newport- | and sod laying and breeding stock at £6 ~ | ing. Pedigreed Seed Farm, Hartsville, S. C., 
M ced ey Bhd S.. Turi ict. & Cor coke ll, Dept. 2, | me Va. ! prices, Miss Julia Jones Tobacco- RENAL ESC A CR Aue 
Memphis, enn., or Charlotte, N. C. SEE 7 ville, N. C : 
JERSEY. <, — SCHOOLS AND COLUNGES. 
- - . —— - — October Sale—Sixtv Thite < Te ~ atataaa ate nnn hs 
F — MACHINERY. | 25 Jersey Heifers for Sal en of them | gian Runner I keys A gd ng d q aw n In- Civ il “Service Bookkee ping Telegraphy, 
RAPA PDR ADR AAR PAD AD ADD AS DRARARDPEPD nAAnr bred, fin butter strain. B shire pigs. | y, Ouse rooster. féor cs 7 erase Red | shorthand, Typewriting, Penmanship, etc.— 
‘ Saw mills, sh mills, corn mills, water | Barred Rock and White Wyandotte chick- | cach after Novemb ool 48 ee acres $1 | Taught by competent teachers. If you want 
wheels, steam : kerosene 5 De- | ens. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. tie Newkinic: “Ww ill: a a no a pair, Het- | ga good position, write us. Spence’s Business 
Leach Mfg. Co., Box 534, Atlanta, Ga. pte ae dapat — D — Sa a . f eg lard, N. oe : School, Goldsboro, N. C. 
_ - ~ - = — Extra. .Fine Bourbon Red Turkeys—For < se se - 
Don’t Tote Water—Let the air force it t - = eee “ ies Ss rote urkeys—For Se arshi so] ‘redit—T iti 
er es ot € Macha PR wake — po ie Mr. Brown, Blevin of ersville, Mitch- bre First pen, single bird, $6; pair, A chol urehip Sold on Cre dit To ambitious, 
I i i for ater ‘. end ake . ° : ° peep e @19 “Tint ‘ Pg promising applicants. Shorthand, bookkeep- 
} ell Cour N. ( h ar-old registered : > Second I $ DI : p 
Supply for the Country Home.” J. H. Patte- | wa a ea dance e Aa Sedge icedenk! Nh daa 4s Se ee ee eur es Wil, SHO ees | Se) erie Railroad fare pafd fr 
son Ashland Va : | Red Poll bull to sell. “His sire was Nerle Star for reply. Mrs. W. H. McDowell, hon Pp athe Sahat ‘ 4 see 
pied : tates ; - | Popular, the sire of Nerler was imported by \Worry, Burke County, N. Cc. +4 a J ositions guarantced, $600 - $900. 
Traction Engine for Sale Practically new, | V. T. Hill, and sold in 1902 for $1,300, Th BI ina 7 — ‘ Picdmont Business College, Lynchburg, Va. 
= Pra | . < 2 slua é siar Whi Ne > agg 3 am 
45 horse-power Holt Caterpillar gasoline | sire of this bull is my _ 1,800-pound herd buil, | gyanish aa aie Vhite-Faced Black Bookkeeping, Touch Typewriting, Short- 
tractor, used less than $0 days, at 4 bar B Ww. B Me ares, Linwood, N. C. j rate ang Silver Spangled Hamburgs. hand, Penmanship—Taught by skilled spe- 
for quick sale. Maurice & Pumpelly, Sz nti “s Sane aaa Ira aa fr re nnessee and Georgia State sts in the Greensboro Commercial School 
arcand, N. C. STOCK. aca toti-1e. vine young stock for sale | Gre nsboro, N. C. No vacations. Attend our 
For Sale—Pure-bred, young Angus bulls; H. R. Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn, school if you want to secure a good position, 
rae — hea ee Ear nDEHives ition and Utility Stock @ paces " = 
HELP WANTED. Px land China and Duroc bigs; Hampshir In Whi ade er d _U tility Stock and Eggs— Young Men and Ladies—Learn telegraphy 
igen shot SO down buck and ewe lambs, J. M. Allen, G Vhite and Black Orpingtons, Cornish | and typewriting in the South’s “Oldest and 
ea Dp ag ~ | icings , iames, Partridge Rocks < 2 e ewe 7 ar : sie ks pty 
Keents Wanted—To sell our washers and | &!288ton, Se ee al Sn etl oe eee ee pRB Ree Atle ae gg ect nay J en ks | Best’ Telegraph School. Indorsed by rail- 
wringers. Favorite Washer Co., Honey Creek, Shetland Ponies—Pure, registered stock | }farry Lee Marilee. Mer. Dating ares eC. way officials. Railroad wires in school. Big 
Indiana. ~ sale. A few colts left at a bargain. Send | —————— baht irae EM elated Be ta ea eda demand for telegraphers. Course completed 
2k a a ae CD wo-cent stamp for illustration, to E. L.}| . Sinsle Comb Rhode Island in four to six months. Positions paying $50 
ey will snare pie oe Wee net Sere Andte ws’ Sons, Station A, Bristol, Tenn. fine breeding stock. One pen to $65 a month guaranteed. Rapid promo- 
e « c J . e 








lets and one cock, $12. One pen of eight | tion. Big illustrated catalog free. Write 


99 oO ‘ o I ore oY. } fa sa . * . 
Box 228, Bennettsville, S. Cc. For Sale—Ten high-grade Percheron fillics yearling hens,-one cockerel, $12, First check | today. Success awaits you in the railway 














"@rantea — F amily with two good plow and er pure -bre da P —— fuse ce grin gets them. Woodside Poultry Yards. J. BE. | 8e™vice Southern School of Telegraphy, Box 
hands, for wages. Will pay $1 per day. ed, All _two years st past. . Soune _an German, Prop., Boomer, N, “Newnan, Ga. 

arden free. C. P. Davis, Elza, Ga. well grown, Thos, R. Smith, Lincoln, Va. i zh the ; ae ESET 7 

: + ; Registered Clydesdaie Horses—An_ Inter- snrough the columns of this paper, we ou R LAND EXCHANGE. 

Large” wholesale jewelry house wants s lady Pee sis ates yee pony ae ape have advertised our great egg-laying strain | ~..... rRAAnD APAPPPLAPAP ALS 
or gentleman to act as agent in their neigh- national winner at head of stud. t ag ge of Single Comb White .Leghorns. Now -we Lots, "arms—B. *R. MackKethan, Fayette- 
borhood. Address, M. A. Jones, Greensboro, hogs, made immune to cholera ira ue . 24 have to use the same space to let you know ville, N. Cc. 
North Carolina, the simultaneous treatment. Montrose Farm, | that we have sold every yearling hen and | — ee 

pee | Be Timberlake, Prop., Orange, Va. pullet that we can spare. We thank you For Sale—Truck and melon farm, W. H. 
2 ie . aw. 7" _ _—— - -——__——__--— e ty ° . Q Ye 
We wish to “enlist more agents on com- ‘Black Perc heron mare, 11 years old, and for the orders and wish you continued suc- 2 arrish, Coats, N. C. 





mission plan. Men of good standing and 
influence only need apply. The Nitra-Germ 
Company, Box 363, Savannah, G haa 


light-bay Coach horse, 10 years old. Com- } CS Remember, we have cockerels from 


Wanted to Re ere ‘farm, J. L. Brant- 
bined weight, about thirty-five (3,500) hun- this great strain of layers and can fll your N 


’, Seagrov 






















































































































































































































dred; thoroughly kind; single or double orders promptly for 1 or 1,000. The W arren a i . Y 
; § 3 ; , ks 1 Do ‘ > ry > Sor —100 » far =) WwW 
Salesmen—For high-class tobacco factory. | plow or carriage; warranted; $600. F. Cc. | *° ultry Farm, _T. M. Bost, Prop., w ise, N. C. | Georgi —— fine, yey Ps — ies 
Experience unnecessary. Good pay and pro- | Smith, Ghase C ity, Va. The Waren s a oe : dabei AIL 
motion for steady workers, Complete in- For ; Bale ee = cane ma ae oars = x ce Ghatcar Te ae wa ‘ingle omb oe Leghorn 342 Acres Unimproved Land for | Sale— 
ructions se rou. Pi acco Com- ae: sesame miei = SE aa Eee a! ae le Sunny South. | Near railroad. Tom Clevelan 2 Ga. 
pany, ‘gett ‘M-28, Danville, Va, Tobacco Com heifers, two Percheron mares and one filly. | The birds of quality and profit. Bred on the | — - _ seer evela a, Decatur, = 
sh wh mite sie = ___ | Color, gray; nice size, and as good workers | !argest_egg farm in Dixie. Single Comb From 5 to 280 Acres of Excellent Land 
gray; Lane g LO _Ac 
Wanted—Men prepare as fireman, brake- | as ever looked through a collar. For any | White Leghorns are acknowledged to be the | for sale. Write W. G. Clements, Morrisville, 
man, electric motorman, colored train por- further particulars, write me. No trouble most profitable fowl bred today. The War- Wake County, N. C. 
ters. Hundreds put to work. $75 to $100 to answer letters, Cc. J. Jackson, Horatio, ren Leghorns are monarch of Leghorndom, | ~ The “Cheapest. Good I ands ir in America— 
month. No experience necessary. 500 more | South Carolina. They are bred from heavy egg-laying, trap- | Great stock country Write R. B Lambert 
wanted, Standard Alabama roads. Write — —— se —__————— ] nested stock. They are scientifically bred for Darlington, Alabama. ae gee 
Inter Railway Dept (78), Indianapolis, Ind. oe, ___ BOGS. ee ses, health, vigor and vim. Try them, The oe Z Se ene ee 
Bird Dogs—I gotem, Uneedem. Ww. B. poultry profits will beat wheat, corn, tobac- 491, Acres—13 cleared, in six miles of rail- 
sDesiascioinnatted Wi ANTE D. i; Lowe, Edgar, N. C. co, cotten, ete., 16 to 1. Send us your order | T0§ id station. Good new five-room dwelling. 
POR } for cockerels. We will guarantee to make Pi rice, $1,000. Reaves & McKenzie, Loris, S. c. 
REDE EC pepe ‘ pi aie tm | > i r yrrompt ship . 5 . 7 vive = 
A practical, sclentific and Ciérenates fayvm- 1 POULTRY AND EGGS. a npt shipments of 1 or 1,000. We giv For Sale—Seventy-five farms, located in 
er, of vast experience, and agricultural col- eat neds cian eo zs sie higi Rieti Aa oe “a feed pics - = gies tab ere Ri oe -astern North Carolina. Write for circular. 
“tee : : -onas— $ p s ed, ater an retur r ex- nape > _ 
lege training desires position as manager | ,, at 3 a oi ’ 1 rt each. Mrs, Cheste | pense 9 $3 pees anc ; 2 — nn ga x S66 A. Parker, Real Estate, Goldsboro, N. C. 
| gotten =" x gg . ; oa eal, C a Grove, N. C. | : , $3, 2 $5 each. e arren | —— - — 
of well equipped farm. , Cotton a speci » - ——— | Poul itry P arm, T. M. Bost, Prop., Wise, N. C For Sale— ») acres, With 9-room house, on 
Strictly sober, and industrious. Addr Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—R. I. whee icaiaiageeae %. C. & S. Railroad, at Rooser, N. C. Well 
Manager, Blackstock, S. C. erels. _ James N. Smith, Taylorsville SEEDS AND PLANTS. watered and in good neighborhood. IE. lL. 
y | To make room, must sell 85 fine It ARNE . www | Moflitt, Sanford, N. C. 
LIV ESTOOK. | and White Orpingtons. L. H. Phillips, New- For Sale—Farm, 150 acres, near Mot roe, 
verre waa a | ‘ ‘ 3 . es mee ’ “ct . i? sci = 
BERKSAIRES. j Pee SOME pee = es Oats—Hammond’s Fulghum and Appler | N. °C. Large dwelling, good water, land, 
a teem 2 73 —— | For Sale ‘ Comb White Leghorn | Seed oats. Write for samples and prices, | ¢ s thools. Price very reasonable. H. 
Re gistered 3erkshire Pigs—Be auties. “Oak- | nullets, also 25 h all $1 each. Leon Gal- | Henry C. Hammond, Augusta, Ga. D. Monroe, N. C 
wood Farm, ' Troutr nan 's, N. ¢ } oway, Manning, S. C. Choice Recleaned Seed — Virginia Grey | Two 50-Acre Farms Ready for Use—-On 
, ‘Berkshires—The best of breeding. Ship- | Pure White Indian Runner Ducks—One | 08ts, 80 cents; Fulcaster wheat, 20. Quan- | navigable stream, 3% miles from Charles- 
ped on approval. Robert McMurdo, Char- | dollar apiece. Satisfaction guaranteed. W. ities lower prices. J. N. Terry, Newsferry, | ton, and 2% from Mount Pleasant, . Cc. 
lottesville, Va. J. Hi, ¢ ‘oncord, N.C. | ginia, |; Sam R. Venning, Mount Pleasant, S. C. 
Fancy-Bred Berkshires—For sale or ex- For Sale—Houdans, Anconas, Buttercups. Appler, Bancroft, Hundred Bushel Seed Valuable Farms for Sale—Several nice to- 
change for oats and rye. Wyldwood Farm, | All choice birds. Write for prices, Thos. J. ats—Re-cleaned, 80 cents to $1 per bushel; | bacco, cotton, and grain farms in North 
Cornwell, S. C. Megss, _Marshville, N. C. | ten-bushel lots, Special prices on applica. | C@rolina and Virginia. Full sensor ie sent 
— ——__—. —— = - = _ - | tion. Vrite C M inumanotitas: ce on application. A. C. Hughes, Apex, N. C. 
For Sale—Registered Berkshires, beauties, F iv e Ducks, One Drake—Genuine ‘“Pat- | ee i 2 - J. Culpepper, besa, ds Ed othy ee : : e = : _— The 
one boar, three gilts, 6 months old, $25 to] ton” strain White Runners. $8 E. &. Hasting 100-Bushel oats, sound pure 25 Acres—35 cleared. Good new dwell- 
$35. Joe. Hunter, Arcola, N.C. Marsh, Marshville, N. C. clean, and as good as can be grown, $1 | ing; two tobacco barns, with other outbuild- 
- — - inci eneialinaasaaicnaniiaiis —— — rent a ae = wae se es ings. Price, $3,000. Reaves & McKenzie 
Berkshire Pigs—wWill sell or exchange for For Sale—Bufft ( yrpingtons, Campines, and bus as nl. ‘ Extr a fine seed wheat, Fulcaster | poris g c ; j 
seed oats. One registered Jersey bull for sale | Cornish Indian Games Old and young | ; earced) _and Leaps Prolific (smooth), $2 | ———* = $$$ $$ << $< — 
or exchange. Alex. D. Hudson, Newberry, S.C. | stock. A. Perkins, ‘South ‘Hill, Va, bushel. New Miracle, the most prolific of 2,000-Acre Farm for Sale—On Tidewater 
>}; — seg : —" —____— | all wheat, 50 cents peck, $3 bushel. Fair liver, near Charleston, 250 acres open land, 
Four Fancy Berkshire Boars—Grandsons ¢ *hoic e Bre eders for Sale— Also young | View Farm, -alme tto, Ga. balance pasture and wooded land. Deer, 
of the $4,000 Star Value, and as good as| stock. White Rocks and. White Leghoras, | ~~ nea pdinmnintinccns 5 Tae game. H. R. Hale, Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 
grow, $40 each. Two extra fine-bred gilts, fandolph Poultry Farm, Asheboro, = -C. ——— _——— ¢ ABB: AGE. — . iL 1 - 
one, $40; other, $5 . , i ~ ~ - ——— = iar SES ipa OR gaa Iraes os 330-Acre Farm for § —Fenced, abov 
enough i oe co: wed elaghit arty x For Sale—Barred Rock cockerels and “pul- | Fall Cabbage and Collard Plants—$1.25 | overflow; attractive, modern home, on rail- 
» ’ > . . _ - , ¢ y 4 oO ~ > y » J ia - . : ’ a x 
Fair View Farm, Palmetto, Ga, : lets; bre d from my last year's prize win- | aa Z ht Leading varieties. Oaklin road, near Natchez, Miss. Apply John La- 
hat eneaieendia - ne = Bia neice strain, , Jno. A. Cline, Con- | /arm, Salisbury, N. : oe _| bouisse, owner, $13 Gravier St., New Orleans. 
a CHESTER oR WwW HITES Le Pee as — -_" es Fall Cabhage “Plants—Now ready. $1.25 Attractive, New, Modcrn Dairy Premises 
For Sale—Gilts, cross of Poland China, White Orpington Cockerels — From es | per thousand, by express. By mail, 30¢ per | for Sale—Only three miles from center of 
Improved Chester White; bred to my regis- | fom Kellerstrass, , $2.50 each. Limited sup- | hundred, Farmers Plant Co., Enterprise, | city. Easy terms, Address, American Land 
tered Improved White Chester boar, f.o.b, | P'Y. Fine stock, Mrs. W. G. Coppersmith, | South Carolina, Co., 218 Hamilton National Bank Building, 
cars, $20 to $25 each. No sickness of any Littleton, N. C. ~~ s —e - Ja | | (iC tenGomh, Terry, 
kind in my herd. Ss. W. Woodley, Prop., Sacrific Sale ~ “a ow hit 5 nas a 5 Basan un aaa Sennen. DEWSEREIES. — F Four 40-. Fa in tl “eue im- 
, Tar 1a ‘ b ‘e Sale e an tunne vee er ‘a = 2 “our Acre Farms 1 the um- 
ss iiss eae Stock Farm, Creswe il, 2 N.C. R. 2.1 pucks—Utility . and exhibition specimens. 4 Grow the Lucrecia Dewberry in Your Gar- | per belt of Suwance Counts 6 mile of rail- 
DUROC-JERSEY Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Mary Griffin, | 5.” rh Ripe wnitctn yielder of delicious fruit. | road station, for sale. Write for particulars 
—————— Easley, S$. C. ih ae alas planting, ‘as does the straw- | and photographs of this year’s crop. Jack 
 Duroc-Jerse -»y Pigs—For prices, ete., write a rene ae be rry. Booking orders for shipment after Green, Live Oak, Fla 
W. F. Kelly, A ‘leveland, N. C Barred Plymouth Rocks and Rhode Island November Ist. Prices, $2 per 100; $5 per | - aha : : . - 
: eens teds—From prize pen: Must be sold. Prices | ° $8 per 1,000. Pine Crest Farm, Aber- For Sale—180 acres of land; nine-room 
4 HAMPSHIRES, reasonable. J. CG. McAdams, Elon College, | deen, N. C. house. Good road, telephone line, mail 
A ° = = a Jor tametinrs paennadmaies ——_—_—_——— 5 e, fist yond, and many other improve- 
Hampshire Pigs—W. F FEE face North Carolina, = ; = = route, fish J] ‘ : 
EE goo caer s—W. F. Kessler, Buchan ; STRAWBERRIES. maen ta For quick sale at a bargain. C. J. 
t sourb ted Turkeys guy early. Ge he ; Sto ie assit« aleis , 
- a } arabes : —_— ys , pik pe he Strawberry Plants—Deading varieties, such Lassiter, Raleigh, N. ¢ 
> = " = yest. teducec ices oO ctobe 2 = - ag a P “pe _ * - , 
POLAND CHINAS Lenehan feeceniotiiiin Gen ahaes as Excelsior, Lady Thompson, Missionary, For Sale—500 acres, two miles from town, 
Registered Poland Chinas—Rest pigs, $7.50 | Portlana@, T nn, 4 : i Bee londik e, Aroma, and Gandy. Price, 100 for | 250 acres in cultivation; average 150 bales 
up. Sunnyside Farm, Jonesville, Va. «| she: : c, postpaid; by express, 500 for $1.60; 1,000 | cotton, 2,000 bushels oats, 400 bushels corn; 
: : a | Red Carneaux Pigeons for Sale—WLeading n2.50, Piedmont Plant Co., Greenville, | fine timber. One of best houses in State 
ABERDEEN ANG US. squab breeders. Mated pairs, $2 to $3 ve uth Carolina, A bargain, on credit. Allen Banks, Troy, 
per siat customers i salline aouahe See > a . So aroling 
o Bu or I x Bey my . ist — phy ge 9 lling squabs. D n- MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS. South Carolina. 
Po ’ sb rm a Sia ae i le lag : . For Sale—1,100 acres level lan: wa- 
{ t 1 | For moor Tiver Privy eri <a a ‘ : ¢ > 
An Hemers, arry Le ariice, Darling Single Comb Buff Orpingtons—Cockerels | Rey; oor Niver Privet, write to L. A. | tered by two running streams, « sal 
tor C pullets, bred from first-prize stock, ena i 2 1olds, Clemmons, N, C., Forsyth County. | jand: price, $5 per acre Located in Bladen 
Apelor” nade Satie gla ip ce A ene “ety la 1 ress F. N 
- GUERNSEYS » best laying strain Prices reasonable. Hiome-Grown Seed Rye Recleaned, $1.25 | County. | Further particulars, adddress F. ™. 
. ns J. F. Hardaway, Lilesvill« m <. 1 1, Owen Brothers, 3edford City, Va., MeCubbins, Salisbury, N. C — — 
suernsey 3 Calves and Yearlins Far * Route 2, : "arms Te Ja— > ave ree ers. 
cy breeding. Wyldwood Farm, Cornwe oa Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens. Old | Farms Wanted—We have dir et fae fe :. 
—s . é n, well oe . ee $ cee a art 5 E Don’t pay commissions. Wri describing 
— = = | and young. Indian Runner ducks, white feed Wheat Recleaned best alitv yee ain ia help buy- 
For Sale—Rexgistered Guernsey bull, and | and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, White Or- | Leap’s Prolific ; a ets ay tie ‘i darsrig property, naming lowest price. help Duy 
high-grade heifers. J. J. McDauiel, Corn- | pintona, Owens strain. J. A. Lents, Hick-| per’ bushel: hve cushee nce Dearded, $1.60 | ers locate desirable property free. Amel cen 
well, S. C. ory, N "c ‘ . . 4 — per ot 1; five-bushel lots and upwards, | Investment’ Association, 91 Palace Bldg.,’ 
_ x. SG 








$1.50. T. E. Gilliland, Siler City, N. C, | Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Saturday, October 18, 1913.J 


Farms for Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, N.C. 
~¥or Sale—50-acre farm, located+ on Nor- 
folk and Southern Railroad, seven miles 
west of Morehead City, N. C.; 5-acre orchard 
and an ideal truck farm, Address G, B., No, 
55, Oxford St., Rochester, N. Y. 

For Sale—120 acres, partly in orange trees, 
with good 6-room dwelling; located on coun- 
ty hard road, in small town; healthy locali- 
ty. Another grove and house in same locali- 
iy. Good reason for selling. J. E, Pattillo, 
Oak Hill, Fla. 

—Farms—If you want to buy a large or 
small farm cheap in North or South Caro- 
Jina, write us. No better lands anywhere. 
Berries, tobacco and cotton all grown here. 
Reaves & McKenzie, offices at Chadbourn, 
N. C., and Loris, S. C. . 
“Wi5 Acres Rolling Clay Land — On _ good 
road, School %4 mile; railroad seven, church 
three. Five-room dwelling; all necessary 
put-buildings, 50 acres cleared. Good strong 
land. Price, $2,500, half cash, J. E. Cavi- 
ness, Cameron, N, C. 


~Cut-Over Pine Lands—In Wayne 
Miss. For corn, cotton, general farming, 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 
fruit. Elevated country. Good water. $5 
to $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth cash, 
liberal terms on balance. For illustrated 
folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- 
porn, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper. 








75 or 100 acres, or two 
fifty acres each, at Grimes- 
land, fronting (600) six hundred yards on 
the Greenville & Washington Road or Pitt 
Street extended, , Good six-room dwelling 


“One farm of 
farms of (50) 


and outhouses; splendid land; highest ele- 
yation in this section. Easy terms—long 


time if desired. Alston and J. Bryan 
Cc 


Grimes, Grimesland, N. C. 


East and South Texas and Louisiana offer 
more opportunity for the homeseeker than 
any other section of the United States, Land 
producing cotton, corn, oats, rice, potatoes, 
vegetables, berries, peaches, plums and figs 
can be purchased from $8 per acre up. Write 
for literature and information: Industrial & 
Immigration Bureau, Southern Pacific, Sun- 
set Central Lines, Houston, Texas, 








Virginia Farms—If you are looking for 
farm or timber lands, do not buy until you 
have seen what we have to offer, as we have 
a large number of excellent farms, river 
plantations, and timber tracts for sale at 
reasonable prices, Splendid land, especially 
adapted to grain, grass, clover, cotton, to- 
bacco, and well suited for stock raising. 
Write for descriptive catalog. Jeffreys, Hes- 
ter & Company, Chase City, Va. 


Good Virginia Farms—Can be bought at 
from $10 to $30 per acre. No better farm- 
ing land can be found in the United States, 
considering our long growing seasons, short 
winters, abundant rainfall. Convenient to 
large markets, cheap farm labor, best to- 
bacco land to be found, also cotton, grass, 
stock, fruit, and truck farming. Write for 
our big 108-page catalog, giving full particu- 
lars., Realty Co. of Virginia, Inc., Black- 
stone, Va. 


For Sale—A valuable 300-acre farm, 4 
miles west of Bentonia, Yazoo County, Miss. 
Most of land can be worked with riding 
plows; is very productive; well stocked with 
Bermuda, sage grass and lespedeza. Prac- 
tically all under 4-wire fences, Three ten- 
ant houses. Timber for posts and fuel. In 
four payments if desired. No better farm 
of its size in Yazoo County. For further 
information, write or see J. L. Sibley, Ben- 
tonia, Miss, 

For Quick Sale—41 acres, 20 of which are 
woodland and pasture inclosed by an excel- 
lent wire fence; balance in good state of 
cultivation; 500 cords of wood; one four- 
room cottage, new; one log house; good 
frame barn and smokehouse; well watered; 
ideal location, and especially well adapted 
for dairy, truck and poultry; located on a 
beautiful sand-clay road, one-half mile of 
railroad, 2144 miles from West Durham, Also 
two fine Percheron mares and farming out- 
fi. All can be had at a bargain by quick 
purchaser, Apply to J. W. Burroughs, Dur- 
ham, N. @, 














‘ 








Farms for Sale by Owner—376 acres of 
highly improved farm land, one mile east of 
‘Pineview, Georgia, Wilcox County, with 275 
acres cleared and stumped. , Good eight- 
toom dwelling, ten tenant houses. In one 
mile of good graded school and two church- 
es. Two settlements on place. Good water- 
works, furnished by artesian well, with gas- 
cline engine. Also 105-acre tract, with 65 
acres cleared; four-room dwelling and barn; 
on good public road; land fresh: right on 
railroad, Also some good town property for 
sale, Special reasons for selling. Jas. I, 
Bruce, Owner, Finleyson, Ga. 


Rd Saleo—One of the finest bright tobac- 
£39 arms in the State of Virginia. Contains 
-99 acres, 150 in cultivation, 80 acres in 
tion and timber, located 1 mile from sta- 
“i, On &@ good road; convenient to good 
Schools and churches. Practically all feneed 


Ora noes fenced ; place lays level; large 

Sueeieee’ Seve n-room residence with halls, 

aces ra ete -> and all necessary outbuildings, 
a In first-class condition. 


bee) Convenient to 
Sht tobacco markets, cotton markets, and 





for fone ete. This is A-1 bargain, and 
a sale, can be bought for $7,754, 
fate mpi ideal home. For further particu- 
Inc’ nie c8s The Realty Co., of Virginia, 
uw» Biackstone, Va. 

Stastllas atin for Sale—1,155 acres; 300 acres 
and Fat nel anCe in second growth hardwood 
fupee With natural grass resembling 
high. : r whic h grows from 12 to 24 inches 
Sithout sarge herds of cattle can be raised 
huts and ar attention, Cotton, corn, - pea- 
Seas i all varieties of clovers and grasses 


raised on this farm as well as any in 


th F . 

cha oe There are eight good tenant 
median but no large dwelling. The soil is 
Bisa n stiffloam, with clay subsoil. Situ- 
teleph a from Branchville. R. F. D, and 
. ione line by the farm e sie fs I 
D ace into two f. - I will divide this 


Rac tw ‘rms and sell each part sep- 

emalic. PO per acre, or if divided into 
i arms my price will be $16 per acr 

J. Dudley Woodard, v : 








Branchville, Va. 
wuz... MISCELLANEOUS. 

Wana ee errrrrrmrmnmmnnrmrmmnnrrns 
shingi.. d to Buy First grade rea cedar 
— 8s. Will K. McDowell, Henrietta, N.C 

f Yo rhe ° ~ ~ 
ois os H ive Comb Honey—Write me what 
loro, N. and your price, J, T. Hire, Greens- 

Se Sees 7 - a - 
end i gl Booklet—All about paterts 
ent " ost. Shepherd & Campbell, Pat- 


Attor neys, 
» C 


ton, D 500-L Victor Bidg., Washing- 


County, 





Will Exchange—60-egg incubator or good 
guitar for Barred or Buff Rocks. J. H. Rat- 


liff, Mt. Croghan, 8, C. 

Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry — 100 
pounds, 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Oakshore 
Poultry Farm, Waverly Mills, S. C. 


‘Clean All Your Silver After Guests Arrive 


with testor dissolved in hot water, No 
acid. Full-size package mailed, 25 cents, 
Agents wanted. Restor Mfg. Co., Newport 


News, Virginia, 


Registered Essex sows, and gilts in farrow, 


service boars, and pigs; Poland China gilts; 
slaughter pigs; registered Jersey bull, and 
calves, Railway horsepower; Home-grown 


seed rye. Wanted: a good second-hand cream 
separator. J. E. Coulter, Connelly Springs, 
North Carolina, 


We manufacture concrete 
used for draining land. We are prepared to 
ship this tiling anywhere. , We have sold 
much of this to the farmers, and they tell 
us that the results have proven most satis- 
factory. Albemarle Concrete Co., Albemarle, 
North Carolina, 





tiling which is 








An acre of peanuts will produce 


three times as much pork as an 
acre of corn. Yet peanuts are rais- 
ed by the same methods of tillage 
as corn, and instead of depleting the 
soil, as corn does, they enrich it. 


At the Arkansas experiment station an 
acre of peanuts made 1,250 Ibs. of gain 
on hogs, while an acre of corn made only 
436 lbs. And 1,250 Ibs. is not an extra 
good showing. Mr. Wright of Lufkin, Texas 
pastures his hogs on peanuts and makee 
1500 to 1800 Ibs. of pork per acre! Along the 


Cotton Belt Route 
in Arkansas and Texas 


peanuts alone pay big. J. M. Jones, a farmer 
who lives 8 miles from Jonesboro, Ark., sold 
$953.82 worth of Spanish peanuts and peanut hay 
from 10 acres. Land that will yield big peanut 
crops can be bought now at $25 to $30 per acre. 
Peanuts is just one of the money making crops 
of Arkarsas and Texas. When you get fine land 
at $15 to $30 per acre; when you have a mild 
short winter and don’t have to stall feed stock: 
when you get all the rain that any crop needs 
(40 to 50 inches), you’ll make big money, no 
matter what you raise. With good roads, good 
schools, close markets, phones, rural delivery, 
churches, etc., you don’t have to sacrifice any 
social advantage in Arkansas and East Texas. 


Books by a farmer—free! 


We got a practical farmer to travel all along the 
Cotton Belt Route and talk with the farmers 
themselves, get pictures of their farms and their 
personal statements. Because he was a farmer 
this man knew what you wanted to know about 
these sections and he tells you in these. free 
books—showing scores of actual photograph 
pictures of the farms he visited. You must not 
miss seeing these books. Send me your name 
aod address on a post card today. 


E. W. LaBeaume, Gen’ Passenger Agent, 
1714 Pierce Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Low Fare Excursions via , 

Cotton Belt Route on Ist and Ops 
3rd Tuesdays each month, olan i) 
Ask me about them, writel 


More than $325,000 
worth of every 
make and kind of 


brand new, dependable roofing now be- 
ing offered at such remarkably low 
prices, that we ask all in need or who 
contemplate buying to hesitate placing 
orders until they get these remarkable 


Bankrupt 


Prices. This lot consists of every known 
make of roofing—Galvanized, 2%c per sa. ft.; 
Corrugated Steel, l44c per sq. ft.; Rubber 
Surfaced Ajax Roofing 62c per square, etc. 
We now own the Chicago House Wrecking 
Company and incorporated for $10,000,000; 
this tremendous purchase is the first result 
—nothing like it ever before attempted by 
anyone. Every dollar’s worth of the roofing 
guaranteed brandnew. Every quality. Write 
for free samples and remarkable prices. 


HARRIS BROS. COMPANY 
Dept. BMe s1 Chicago, Ul. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300,000 

protected positions in U. S. Service Thousands of 
vacancies every year. There is a big chance here for 
you, sure and generous pay, lifetime employment. Just 
ask for booklet S-1187. Noobligation. Earl Hopkins, 
Washington, D. C. 




















THE VIRGINIA STATE FAIR. 


Report by Wire From Our Special 
Correspondent. 

IRGINIA is making rapid progress 

in agriculture and in stock-rais- 
ing. That is the story of the fair of 
1913 in a nutshell. This fair is well- 
nigh ideal for the educational feature 
of its exhibits, which are larger in 
number and greater in variety than 
any previous years. 

Strikingly to the front as an edu- 
cational exhibit is that of the Farm 
Demonstration Work, which covers 
the entire Agricultural Building, 48 
of the 51 counties having Demonstra- 
tion Work are represented with cred- 
itable exhibits in every instance, sev- 
eral strikingly so. The _ greatest 
stress has been put upon the hay 
crops and the grain, especially alfalfa 
and corn; confirmation is had on 
every hand of how fast Virginia is 
becoming an alfalfa State. 

Four cuttings, measuring 15 feet 
and totalling four to six tons to the 
acre, tell their own tale. On every 
hand one hears of two farmers having 
over 500 acres and of a large number 
with 50 to 100 acres in alfalfa, which 
is the talk of the fair. 

Tobacco, peanuts and potatoes are 
duly emphasized. A yield of 197 
bushels is reported in one county ex- 
hibit. 

State Director Sandy, together with 
his three assistants, Messrs. Shackel- 
ford, Moore, Farrar, and 48 local 
agents are deserving of the highest 
possible praise for this magnificent 
setting forth of Virginia’s agricul- 
tural development. 

A very prominent feature of the 
exhibits in this building is the can- 
ning display of the Girls’ Canning 
Clubs, who are justly proud of their 
first award at the Appalachian Expo- 
sition. 

In the Industrial Building are the 
splendid exhibits of the Southern 
Railway, the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
and the State Department of Agri- 
culture. Supplementing this demon- 
stration exhibit is the regular ex- 
hibit. 

A second great educational ex- 
hibit is that of the Union Stockyards, 
who have their 12 grade draft horses, 
under the direction of Mr. Fleming. 
Its mission is to illustrate what 
splendid horses can be produced by 
the use of pure-bred sires through 
continuous breeding up. This exhibit 
catches all eyes and is the talk of 
everyone. 

For the purpose of teaching the 
same lesson of using pure-bred sires 
in bettering beef cattle, the Southern 
Stockyards, of Richmond, have on 
exhibition several pens of grade 
steers which have been fattened on 
Virginia grass without the use of 
grain. This is a great object lesson 
of Virginia’s adaptability for the rais- 
ing of beef cattle. Her next Gover- 
nor, Henry Stuart, is taking an active 
part in this far-reaching object 
lesson. 

In all the stock departments, the 
open-to-the-world policy is observed. 
The great pride of the Virginia breed- 
ers is taking ribbons over the other 
State exhibitions. They invite world 
competition and insist on expert 
judges. Ohio easily leads in the num- 
ber of exhibits from outside States, 
followed by Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land. W. D. Upchurch, from Ra- 
leigh, with his prize-winning Here- 
fords alone represents the territory 
South of Virginia. 


Among the Percherons and Clydesdales, O. 
FE. Jordan, Dublin, Va., and Arrington Farm, 
Dickinson, Md., are the largest exhibitors of 
the former, and Cunnyngham Bros., Wilkes- 
barre, Pa., of the latter. Shetland ponies ex- 
hibited by Carl Nolting, Trevilian, Va.; Nash 
Snead, Cartersville, Va.; T. Z. Simpson, Au- 
rora, I!l., and Belle Meade Farm, Martins- 
burg, Va, 

In the cattle department, the beef breeds 
lead in numbers, with the dairy breeds hold- 
ing high in quality. Shorthorns, Aberdeen 
Angus, and Red Polls lead the beef breeds, 
With Jerseys, Guernseys, and Holsteins in 
the dairy breeds. Among the largest exhib- 
itors are: Carpenter & Ross, Mansfield, Ohio: 
N. M. Wagner, Fremont, Ohio, Shorthorns; 
Jos. M. Cassell & Sons, Wytheville, Va., and 
D. Bradfute & Sons, Xenia, Ohio, Aberdeen 
Angus; W. D. Upchurch, Raleigh, N. C., and 
G. W. Carroll & Sons, Jackson Center, Pa., 
Herefords; Curtis Neck Farm, Colman, Va., 
and Geo. Hueiche & Sons, Geneva, Ind., 
Red Polls; James Frantz & Sons, Bluffton, 
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Acca Farms, Richmond, 
Fredericksburg, Va., and 
H., Jerseys. 
Ridge, Va.; T. 
Md., and W. B. 
Guernseys; Bert 
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Ohio, Galloways; 
Va., R. C. Vance, 
Winchester, N. 
Ridge Farm, Oak 
H. Cashell, Rockville, 

Witter, Frederick, Md., 
Barney, Milford, N, Y., Ayrshires; Geo. M. 
Carpenter, Wilkesbarre, Pa., Holsteins; Er- 
skine Smith, Marathon, N, Y., Dutch Belted. 
The Virginia Polytechnic Institute exhibits 
of dairy cattle was highly creditable, and 
came in for large attention on account of 
the demonstrations of their Sharples miking 
machines. 

The sheep exhibit is exceptionally good. 
Watson Lovett, Quincy, Ohio, Southdowns 
and Merinos; Kent Borney, Milford, N. Y., 
Lincolns and Cotswolds; C. O. Portridge, Per- 
ry, N. Y., Shropshires and Hampshires; A. 
Cc. Fields, DeGraff, Ohio, Lincolns; Oak 
Ridge Farms, Oak Ridge, Va., Dorsets; A, 
M. McLaughlin & Son, Raphine, Hampshires; 
Raymond & Grieve, Acnia, Ohio, Cheviots; 
KF. N. Terpenning, West Oneonta, N. Y., 
Cotswolds and Lincolns;; Bedminster Farm, 
Bedminster, N. J., Shropshires; H. B. Witter, 
Frederick, Md., Cheviots and Tunis; Dia- 
mond Goat Ranch, Rock Castle, Va., and H. 
B. Witter, Frederick, Md., Angora Goats, 

Among the exhibitors who made the hog 
exhibit such a signal success, were: Jos. W. 
Warren, Delaplane, Va.; S. M. McCheney, 
Beaver Dam, Va., and Mahr Bros., Osborn, 
Ohio, Duroc-Jerseys; W. G. Cooper, Madison 
Heights, Va.; E. W. Coleman, DeWitt, Va.; 
E. F. Sommers, Somerset, Va.; J. D. Beard, 
Raphine, Va.; Bedminster Farms, Bedmin- 
ster, N,. Jy,..and T. 5... Kite, Saint-Paris, 
Ohio, Berkshires; Oakridge Farm, Oak 
Ridge, Va., Tamworths; George Inerchen, 
Geneva, Ind., Chester Whites; R. C. Vance, 


Pierce, 


Fredericksburg, Va., White Yorkshires; W. 
M. Jones, Crofton, Va., and A. C, Grieve, 
Acnia, Ohio, Poland Chinas; H. B. Witter, 


Frederick, Md., Hampshires and Tamworths; 
F. N. Terpening, West Oneonta, N. Y., a 
very large exhibit of several varieties. 

The poultry exhibit, greatly over- 
crowding the large building set aside 
for it, tells how the poultry industry 
is coming to the front in the Old 
Dominion. 

Virginia’s high place in the grow- 
ing of apples is strikingly illustrated, 
despite the short crop. T. W. Steck’s 
exhibit of box apples of Winchester 
is all that could be desired. The 
Stuart Atwood Orchards, of Patrick 
County, have a remarkable commer- 
cial display. The Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute’s packing demonstra- 
tion is simply superb. The Albemarle 
Pippin is still a world winner. 

The Implement Company and the 
Watt Plow Company, of Richmond, 
are on hand with very large machin- 
ery exhibits, all demonstrated by the 
manufacturers. They are doing great 
things for the lessening of man labor. 
Several silos peeping up over the 
grounds tell the ‘‘no silo, no go,” of 
the dairy business. 

The visitor to the 1913 Virginia 
State Fair who has failed to get an 
inspiration for greater things has had 
his eyes closed. 

J. FRANK FOOSHE. 





Turn the Straw Into Manure. 


HE practice of burning straw is 

a wasteful method and should 
never be followed. The soil needs 
vegetable matter, and a portion of 
our crops should be returned to it in 
some shape,—that is, do “not sell 
everything off the farm in the way of 
shucks, straw, peavines, ete; but 
convert the same into manure and 
apply to the soil. Take my advice 
and stack your straw and use it for 
bedding during the winter for stock. 
Of course, where one raises much 
grain this means considerable live- 
stock farming to utilize all of the 
straw in the above way; but the 
sooner we farmers get settled down 
to raising more livestock the better 
it will be for us, not only for the in- 
dividual farmer, but for the country 
at large. Good, bright oat straw 
makes a very good feed during the 
winter for both cattle and horses as 
a night feed. In this way they can 
pick it over selecting such as they 
desire for eating, and the rest can be 
worked up into manure. 

WM. HART HARRISON. 


Extensive inquiry among the 
wheat-growers of Piedmont, North 


Carolina, several years ago establish- 
ed the point that October 15 marks 
approximately the “danger date’’ for 
sowing wheat, so far as ‘‘fly’’ is con- 
cerned. Wheat sown earlier than Oc- 
tober 15 is liable to be hurt by ‘“‘fly” 
if itis a ‘‘fly year,’’—but wheat sown 
later than October 15 is not likely to 
be hurt even if it is a fly year. Of 
course no set date can be absolute. 
but October 15 is as near to an exact 
date as can be set.—Franklin Sher- 
man. 








Clearing StumpLand 
With A Monarch Steel Stump Puller 


c. y 
pee ni Sa a UP TOT ft. IN DIAMETER 
No stump too None . Our New, Triple and 

Double Power sore ‘ines clear 1 t« > 5 acres per day. Wri 
, price list and full partic: ulars about the 
e stump puller in the wo 
YEARS 





Double Your Crops 
On That Bottom Land 


by putting in surface ditches with this wonderful 
20th CENTURY GRADER 


Four mules and one man will move more 
earth than 40 men with shovels. 
And you can’t break it. 


Once across the field and back, 
makes a ditch that will 
lower the water level 2 ft. 
This machine has a hund- q 
red uses on your planta- 
tion. Write fornew 
catalogue telling how ‘o 
make wet lands grow big 
crops. THE BAKER 
G. CO., 260 Falls 


Reduced FactoryPrices 
o Quaker City inane 


MILLS 
shipped directto you. Saves 
you money, time and trouble. 
We pay the freight. Try the 
size and style you want at our risk 
on 10 Days Free Trial. Send 
it back if notsatisfactory. High- 
est quality standard for 46 
years—now better made than ever. 
Grinds coarsest and finest table 
meal—all grains, separate or mixed. 
and ear corn with or without husk; 
—23 styles—hand powerto20 H. 
Accept our offer—no risk to you. = 
Illustrated catalog Free. Also Farm America’s Standard 
Supply Catalog of labor saving For 42 Years 
farm machinery at factory prices. 
THE A. W. STRAUB COMPANY 
Dept. M. 38th. & We Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa- 
Dept- L.3701-09 80. Ashland Av » LiL 


BIG BARGAIN! 


$10 Money Order brings 
youone36-lb. Feather Bed, 





























1 pair 6-lb. Head Pillows; i 
pair Sham Pillows or Bols- 
pe (8-lb.) (hen feathers); 
pair Ladies’ fancy or 
blake Hose, 1 25¢c Needle 
’ Book, 2 paper Pins, 1 pack 
Post Cards, 1 bureau Rug, 
ww) iP .\ Handkerchief, 1_Testa- 
ay ment and one pair Turkish 
Towels, and all for only 
$10 to introduce our Feather Beds. No one can 
give a better quality of goods forthe money 
than we do. Agents wanted. Address 
Grover Bed Works, Grover, N. C. 
Return this ad. with Money Order and get 
XTRA, one set of Lace Curtains or one Japan- 
ese Rug, 30x60. 
je Write today for our free Trape 
pers’ Book—telis you all about how 
to increase your catch, and inside facts 
about how to get the mest money out of furs. 
&. Best book for trappers ever published. No up- 
to-date trappers can afford to be without it. 
Our confidential information is very valu- 
able and will be sent to you monthly 
during the season—it means big money 


All of the above free for 
Address 


y to trapr 
SE the asking. 


4). i. ABRAHAM 
213 N. Main St., Dept. 101 St. Louis, Mo. 


FREE! 


Handy Book for Trappers 
If you are interested, 
we will send you this 








— book free and keep you 
informed as to prices on 
all kinds of Furs. 

it Will Attract All 


ans 7 
ms 


LURIT Animais To Your 


A large sample bottle for25c, Guaranteedto 
fncrease your catch or money refunded. 
It Advertises US To Satisfy YOU 
ST. LOUIS COMMISSION CoO., 
Dept. 16 208 N. Main St, St. Louis, Mae 


fit cians ship a single fur to anyone 





ee: 





fr until you get ourprice list. It will prove #%&, P 
.« that we pay highest prices for furs of t- 
Send usa trialshipment. Our higher 2 
prices prove that it will pay you big 7 c- 2 
R CO. “cW KC <i 
317 N. Main St. St. Louis, Mo. 
And pay highest prices for Coon, 
Mink, SKunk, Soooth. | Muskrat, 
Send for Free Price List and Ship- 
ping Tags. No commission charged. 


4 any concern in America. a) tg 
Lat 4 
«to send us all your furs. Send 
and all other Furs, Hides and 
ROGERS FUR COMPANY, 


» We Charge No Commission 
= gt q 
p Oe for FREE price listtoday. 
HILL BROS. FU 
Ginseng. Best facilities in America. 
Dept.100 St. Louis, Mo. 











THE MARKETS. 


RALEIGH MARKETS. 


(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 
October 8 
Cotton. 


Good middling 
Strict middling 
Middling 








Flour, Hay and Grain. 


(Report Furnished by C. B. Gill & Co.) 
Flour—per barrel—wholesale prices: 
High grades «ee 5.15@ 5.6 
Lower grades 4.40@ 4.9 
Corn—No. 2 white, per -99@ 1.01 
No. 2 mixed -97@ - .99 
Timothy hay, per ton $20.00 @$23.50 


bushel.... 


Provisions. 
Snowdrift shortening, per case 
Compound, tierce basis .... 
Pure lard, tierce basis 
Cheese, full cream 


Hams, sugar-cured 
teg. ribs, 40-45 





SAVANNAH COTTON 


(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Bditer 
The Cotton Record.) 
October 8. 

Low middling 

Middling 

Good middling 
Total sales—bales 
Cottonseed, carload lots, 
Cottonseed meal, per ton 


Cottonseed hulls, per ton, (sacked). 


An easier feeling has ruled in the cotton 
market during the week, This seemed 
start in labor difficulties at 
hoped for settlement being delayed. 
bined with fresh uneasiness regarding the 
financial situation in Furope, the effect was 
to remove the snap from the foreign demand, 
A bearish tendency from abroad was supple- 
mented to some extent by a larger move- 
ment of receipts, and a disposition toward 
increasing crop estimates The most extrav- 
agant of all was an estimate put by a so- 
called prominent Georgia authority, who as- 
serted that the crop would be at least 15,- 
750,000 bales, and possibly 500,000 more. Al- 
tho this lofty effort was received with deris- 
ion in New York, nevertheless in view of the 
prevailing disposition to favor larger esti- 
mates for the moment; it had considerable 
effect on the sensitive market A great deal 
of cotton is pressing for sale now, and any- 
thing of a depressing character helps to re- 
duce the demand, and hence a declining ten- 
dency even tho the trade is prepared to ex- 
pect higher prices later on. 
General estimates of the 
around 14,000,000 bales or a little 
Much will depend upon the dat 
frost, as the crop is late except 
turity has been unduly hastened 
Some very gloomy accounts are 
the western and central parts 
All this has beén fully reflect: 
Government reports, the 
being the lowest for 
which year the crop 
bales, The ginnin 
deal less than y« 
premature openin: and 
The eas r secti conti s to 
best } t 
there 
the record 


the 
Com- 


Manchester, 


remain 
under, 
of killing 
where ma- 
by drouth. 
coming from 
of the belt. 
din the recent 
bureau condition 
October since 1909, in 
\ only 10,600,000 
showed a 
despite the 
Oklahoma. 
nake the 
in this section 
approximati 
1 


crop 


good 


last, 


show 

is no pro 

of 1911 
» cotton In 
high class 

been quite 

running about 

while receipts so far 

last year. Trade i 


Exports 
stocks are 
last year, 
than 


50.000 bales } a 


larger 


NORFOLK COTTON. 


(Reported by Bure Harris & Co., Norfolk, 
\ : 


Good middling 
Strict middling 
Middling 


Strict low middling 





raps | 


one steady. 
RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


(Report Furnished by E. K. Vietor & Co., 
Leaf, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 





eceipts in our mark: né prim- 
continue ! 
) pounds havi 
‘ somewhat 
iratively smal} 
ontinued to be dfy. 
sSusiness in re-dried tobac 
icant, altho there seems 
* demand for low grades, 
bulk of the acco crop 
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until 2nd half of 


vy dark 
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VIRGINA TOBACCO. 


Owing to fair week at Lynchburg, 
sales of tobacco wi small, 
about 26,700, ag 
the previous week. 
in prices. All grade 
thes market in good 
crop in this sectio 
and indications point to an average crop. 

With very heavy ipts at Danville, 
prices held high on 3 mé et. 
were large all during tl! weck, 
day they were blocked, 
tion was keen the buyers and all 
grades were in mand, except the 

and common kin s reported that 
surrounding intend to market 

as possible, and 

bright will 
owers’ by 


the 
aggregating 
pounds sold 
little chang 
demand and 
The main 
n cut and housed, 
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being in 
condition 
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the 
sales 
Iri- 
Competi- 





er crop 
practically rf gT hands 
January 

fol 


The the 
| « conditions, 


lowing interesting figures show 

to date, at South Boston. The 
les for month of September totaled, 1,049,- 
2 _ popnds, averaging $16.36 per hundred. 


a 
re 
The sales for the week were large, prices 


firm, and demand active. From present 
dications, the sales for this season will 
the largest in the history of this market. 
The breaks on the Kinbridge market were 
very heavy this week. Satisfactory prices 
prevailed. Bright lugs brought around $30 
per hundred; wrappers, from $30 to $50. Mr. 
J. M. Nelson sold a load that averaged $28.50 
in price, and Mr. W. Jills sold a load at an 
average of $29.50. M. BELL. 


in- 
be 





HICKORY EGGS AND BUTTER. 
October 6. 
Eggs—Fresh-gathered, 
Store-gathered 
Butter—Creamery, 
Country 


per 





RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mgr. 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 


Steers—Best, per cwt -75 @ $8. 
Medium to good 5.504 2 
Common to fair 50@ 

Heifers—Best, per cwt 7.00@ 
Medium to good 5.50@ 6. 
Common to fair 4.50@ 

Cows—Best, per cwt 50@ 6. 
Medium to good -50@ 5. 
Common to fair .50@ 

Oxen, per cwt 

Bulls, per cwt 

Calves—Extra, 
Medium 

Dairy cows, per 

Hogs—Best, per 
Good 
Sows and stags 

Sheep—Best, per cwt 
Common to fair 
Lambs 


per 


head 
cwt. 





NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
October 7. 
White potatoes, 5 
bulk, per 180 
sweet potatoes, $ 
ions, yell6w, per 100-pound bags, $1.75 @2.12; 
white, per crate, $1.50@1.75; red, per 100- 
pound bag, $1.50@1.75. ate white, per 
100, $6@8; red, per barrel, $1. 3rus- 
sels sprouts, per quart, 12@14c. beans, 
$1.25@1.75 per basket. Beets, 9@1.75 
per barrel, C $1.25 @1.50 barrel. 
C sucum be rs, @4.50 per genet for pickles, 
é 75c@$1.50 per 100 ears. Celery, 
standard case. Cauliflower, 
er barrel. Chicory, 50c@$1 per 
crate. Eggplants, $1@1.25 per barrel. Let- 
tuce, 50c@$1 per barrel. Lima beans, $1@ 
1.50 per basket. Mushrooms, $1@1.50 per 4- 
pound basket. Okra, 25@50c per peach bas- 
ket. Oysterplant, $4@5 per 100 bunches 
Peas, 3 per basket. Red peppers, $1@ 
1.25 per barrel. Pumpkins, 50@75c per bar- 
rel. Radishes, @$1 per 100 bunches. Rhu- 
barb, $141.50 per 100 bunches. Romaine, 
50c@ $1 per basket. Spinach, 30@60c. per 
basket. Hubbard squash, $1@1.25 per barrel. 
White turnips, $1@1.25 per barrel. Toma- 
toes, fancy, 50@60c per box, 

Apples, $2.75@$4.50 per barrel Pears, 
barrel, latter for fancy seckels. Quin- 
ces, $3.50@5 per barrel, Peaches, 40c@$1 
per basket. Green Gage 15@18c per 
eight-pound basket. @i75e per 
8-pound be isket. per case, 
Cre sah rries, Citron, 
50° per 
amery 
butter, 30@ 
itation 
23 @ 28¢, 

Wheat, 
Oats, 46 


per 
pounds, $ 
per barrel, 


barrel, § 5@2.7 in 
2 ¢ ithern 
On- 


$1.5 


arrots, per 


$4 


$2@ 
75¢ 


+20 


per 


$2@5, 


barrel. 

butter, finest, 
31% factory, 
creamery 25 @26c. 


75e 


Gn 


cash, No. 2 red 
r) i644¢, 


Mess pork, pet 
beef, per barrel, 


barrel, 
@19 


$18 


HOW TO GIN STAPLE COTTON—A NOTE 


TO GINNERS. 
success 
depend very ‘2 

prepared for market. 

with an up-to-date 
outfit can do satisfactory work on sta 
cotton if he will run his saws at not over 

400 revolutions and will run a loose gin roll, 

putting through the gins two-thirds to three- 

fourths as much long cotton per hour as he 
does of short. Of course, the gin roll should 
be thrown out if the previous bale is at: 
different variety or ade, as otherwi 
bale will show a ferent staple or 
on each side 
Nothing but 
two 
and 22 
(equal 
six 


of the cote 
ton ind ) } upon 
the way it is 
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grade 
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to six and a half yards of 
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If more than this 
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less 
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ou should ch 
than for ginning 
er should not 


give him good 


more for 
cotton, and the 
to paying 


—D. R. 


ginning long 
farm- 
more if you 
Coker, 


short 
object 


servic: 


Almost 
depends upon 
supply and 
occurring 
this point. Many an 
traced to this source; 
demics they usually are; sometimes, however, 
the town-pump becomes infected and a 
whole village suffers. A case of this kind hap- 
pened in a small village near our home when 
{I was a child and 60 out of the 80 inhabi- 
tants became ill with typhoid fever and 10 

1 The outhouse with its rarely emptied 
pool contaminates the ground on which 
nds and the ground water which 
s through the soil infects the 

Julius Smith. 


the whole of the 
shallow wells for 
much of the sanitary 
these districts 


rural population 
its water 
oversight 
centers about 
epidemic has been 
small household epi- 


in 


per- 
well.— 
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olution is 
against old 
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in this revolution,— 
County, N. C 


asily seen that a slow but sure 
now going on in this 
cropping methods. 


information, I 


rev- 
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Speaking 
believe your 
important place 
W. Bryan, Onslow 
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Wisdom is knowing what to do ne 


is knowing how to do it; and virtue 
it—David Starr Jordan. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


OUR HEALTH TALK. 


Disinfect All Tenant Houses in Which 
Disease Has Occurred. 


o A short time there will be many 
removals. Tenants will change 
homes, new homes will be acquired; 
and the “‘moving season”’ will be upon 
us. We urge upon every person, be- 
fore moving into any house which hag 
been occupied by another to cleanse 
it thoroughly and to disinfect it. Let 
no hurry prevent this. It may be 
done quickly and safely, and there 
is no excuse for not doing it. 

Close the house tightly. Burn sul- 
fur in it and allow the fumes to re- 
main several days. Then remove al} 
dust and dirt, and wall paper, and 
wash the woodwork with a solution 
of one pound of blue stone, (copper 
sulfate) to 15 gallons of water, and 
let this saturate all the floors. Let 
it go into every crack and crevice. 
Then burn sulfur in the house again, 
Then replace the paper with new pa- 
per. If the walls be plastered, then 
use gypsum upon them, or white- 
wash them. There are preparations 
of gypsum for the purpose, as alabag- 
tine, etc. If the walls are of bare 
boards, then whitewash them, or use 
Zypsum upon them. The tints are 
not so necessary, 
tinted to suit the 
pant. 

Whenever there a case of sick~ 
ness in the house it should be disin- 
fected, by burning sulfur, and in the 
room used by the patient, disinfec- 
tion should be by using formaldehyde 
and permanganate of potash. This 
is prepared, and directions are on the 
packages. 

Among the farms there are tens of | 
thousands of houses which are cen- 
ters of infection; and yet people” 
move into and out of them without= 
thought of danger. The indifference 














taste of the occu< 


is 


a 


though they may be a 


of many lacks little of being murders) 


ous. It is*murderous in effect. 
There are people who seriously ag 
sure others that ‘‘consumption is ne 
catching,’ and who believe that sickes 
ness and death are the visitations @ 
Providence. Of all diseases whi 
bring sickness, poverty, bodily injurs 
ies and death, typhoid fever is the 
worst, and yet people who will desert 
a community upon the appearance @ 
smallpox or yellow fever, will willing=| 
ly expose themselves and others toy 
the dangers of typhoid. 
others who will occupy 
room with a consumptive, 
wise expose themselves 
of infection from 
berculosis). 
When some member of a 
dies, there will be murmurs a 
idence, when the truth is tha 
has been courted by exposure 
ease.—Farm and Ranch. 
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or other 
to the danger 
consumption, 
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I believe the renter should not lose 
sight of the fact that too much land 
is being put into cotton and 
enough cotton is being harvested fo 
the labor and land involved. I amg 
not a believer in this talk of quittingj 
cotton. Cotton is the crop for the 
South. Here is the logical place fo 
cotton to grow, but we must 
heads as well as our backs in makin} 
our plans, and so rotate our crops aaj 
to bring about the perfect state om 
cultivation so desirable for a maxi 
mum yield of the fleecy staple. We 
must study the soil and supply the 
lacking elements so that two pounds 
of cotton will be produced where one 
is now made. Then with the millions 
of acres, 
ton plants, free to re other crops, 
we will raise our meat, lard, milk a 
molasses at home ves the condition 
of the renter will cease to be a source 
of worry to the country. We can 
once more look the world straight in 
the eye because we shall be the 
ranks of those who walk head erect, 
knowing that we owe no man that 
which we cannot pay on demand.—4J. 
R. Case, Ruddells, Ark. 
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Be not helped.—Marcus 


Aurelius, 


ashamed to be 
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Clipping and Comment. at 


Beware of Purchasing Unguaranieed Seed j 
Oats. 













































































































“we Bewat ri , asing unguarutieed seed 
” oats oO feed ¢ that are good enough 
3 for seed. Sometimes such seed will germi- 
| nate, but frequently find a iot in which 











not ol seed in a pound will up, ane 
not infreque nils 1 seed 
Get a vritten gu ATL Lee t Ase 
fi and are s cing 
pay oniy th price of 
. them to vour mul 
a 1 of vour seed oats and 
a weed \ ' away and let us ger! inate 
. it for you for nothing and tell you before 
% vou sow it just how much of fit will come 
up. so you can tell before hand how muc in to 
gow for a good stand, There is too little 
profit in the growing of small grain in this 
ap State to take any risk of getting a poor 
a stand. Wher you send your sample _of 
22 wheat ov oats, addre ss a, North Carolina 
"7 Seed Labor r Ralcigh, iy. Se ym 
e Bureess, A BY, 





A Progressive Connty, 





Ve have good roads, good sc 
Chadbourn is known all ove ih 
States as the finest st t “PO 
tion in the world. This county is ‘ 
ing to the front as the garden spo. of the 
Old North State, and the farming conniry is 





being drained, good houses built and paint- 
ed: also great interest is being manifested 





all over our county in education Special 
schoo! districts are being organized. with 
eight months free schoo}. We also have one 


of the best County School Superintendents 
in the State, Rev. frank Wooten. who gives 


f time » his work.---W. TH. Thint YY ‘a ¥ . P Pir. 2 i “ 
Seadibour oN. c ais : ‘ You already know that we believe the Hupmobile to be the The dealer will tcll you that this construction requires « 
era ets tra best car of its class in the world. greater amount of expensive aluminum than any other 

Prize Winners at Farmers’ Convention. | If you don’t share our conviction now, we doubt that you car of the Hupmobile class uses. 

The winners in the contest held by_ The will be able to avoid sharing it after you have seen and i. Pe Hi : al a aera ge, P 
Spotless Co., Richmond, Va, and the Rich- inspected the new Hupmobile. Phe fact that the rapes tl uses a greater a of cost- 
mond Grain & Provision Co., Richmond, Va., ly spring steel is another impressive item that sets it 
at the Farmers’ Convention, held in Raleigh, | Becaus > - wae : é at a ar its class. 

August 26 to 28 are as follows: ecause the more thoroughly you go into the details of de above cars of it 


Rivet prize-—-R. J; May, R. B.D. 6, Rae sign and structural features, the more thoroughly you will 


leigh, N. C., vote No, 1083. One Spotless] - realize and approve the strength of our belief. We could sell as many Hupmobiles, doubtless, without 
Runabout. b ; : building-ia these costly materials. 
Second prize—J. W. Bryan, Newton Grove, | The powerful, economical small-bore long-stroke motor is 
ie inany a ee as uncommon among cars of the Hapmobile class as its But cars of lesser quality could not give the day-in-and-day- 
Third prize—J. W. Barnes, Clayton, N. C., compactness and soundness of design are uncommon out economical and satisfactory service that is the big 
vote No. 771. ©ne barrel of Unele Sam's among automobile motors. feature of Hupmobile ownership on the farm and in the 
flour. — 
y : . ' city. 
SS i When the deater raises the Hupmobile hood you will see § 
The Idler. the cylinders and the intake and exhaust manifolds cast So we spend more money in design and construction thai 
. AS idle as a Goat he is: in one piece. you may have longer life and service in the Hupmobile. 
For Werk, he’s much too nice. " F : 
a og aa tating hice’ ee You will see the valves—and every working part of the We shall be glad to have the nearest dealer give you 4 


motor, clutch and transmission—enclosed and fully pro- thorough demonstration if you will say so when you 
tecied from dirt and grit. 


ei... ' write for the details of the 1914 Hupmobile. 


in so far as the uncertainty of land tiiles ia ° ° ° 
effects the sural credit situation, the To Hupp Motor Car Company, 1328 Milwaukee Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 
rens Land Title bill, enacied by the last Gen 
eral Assembly of North Carolina, will, if 
generally invoked, clear up t particular 


—Youth’s Courpanion, 





















difficulty, especially after experience shaii 

point the way to some changes and amend 

ments in ‘**« interest of simplicity. You 

know som-+ of our doubting Thomas ai 

torney friends succecded in postponing the 

operation of this law until January 1, next 

for just what reason no one has been able 

guess s ‘ar as ave hear thi ; — — - . 

ee fe Gace ey ERectice te a Mt tas “32" Touring Car or Roadster—$1050 f.0.b. Detroit 

heipful in many cases, and I advise farmers Pour-cylMinder, long-stroke motor, 84x51, inches: unit Equipment —Rainvision, ventilating windshield; mohair top 

to take advan tage of il as occasion therefor power pliant, Selective type transmission, sliding gcars with envelope: Tupmobile Jiffy eurtains: specdometer 

arises.-Hon, ifenry A. Page. Center control. Full floating rear axle 106-inch wheel ; gag SR ini RN agra hae ; 
——- ~ base, Tires, 292x834, @ D. Rear shock absorber. Magreto eocon raat in tonnean Prest-O-Lite;, oil lamps; tools. 

‘ " cove, Trimmings, black and nickel 
Last fal. ‘0 res Of vet were plauted nea a r P ; ‘ 4 

in Sumter Count wenile: tite: nod@ne HO lan ‘32 ‘Pouring Car or two-passenger Roadster with Westinghouse two-unit electric generator and starter; electric 

than 500 acres will be planied, according to lights; over-size tires, 33x4 inches; demountable rims, extra rim gnd tire carrier at rear—$1200 f.0.b, Detroit. 

information received by County Farm Derm 

onstrator Williame. The vield of vetch hay 

last season was from two to six tons per 

acre, and é stimating 1 he yield for this sea Name 

s0n on the basis of ihe smaltest return tus 

year, the vetch hay crop next spring shen 





exceed 1,000 tons for the county. it 
Probably exceed 1.500 tons. The crop will be 
worth at low estimate $15.000, while the ni 
trogen stored in the soil by the etch i 
worth from $7 to &9 per acre, acc 
the experts of ihe Department of 
ture.—Sumter (S. GC.) Watchman 


“Mary, you and John come over to- * i ¢ 
night—this is our wedding anniversary Address 
and we want you to help us celebrate it” "y= 
















eng ee ee tree Ser au nee NE great use of the telephone on the farm is that it gives COMPANION- \ — 
commercial falc i gg SHIP. It brings your friends to you, takes you to them, no matter how far —" 
niet the. p< yy a ae A 7 th we they —e live. \ 1% 
on ro™ ate desirable portions of the It summons help in an emergency. Invites company for the birthday, wedding and 
eS eae eh ninee enh ke other anniversaries dear to every home. And back of these conveniences is that 
= at Debartment’ or Ag other great use—BUSINESS, 
Don’t hold back any longer, You intend to have a telephone some day. You 
A useful and interesting pampiet on °G can have one now. Get a few of your neighbors to join you and build 


ting @ Start With Alfalfa in the Cottor 
Belt, _ by Mr. G. H. Alford, has recently 
been issued by the Agricultural Extension 
Department of the International Harveste: 
Company, Chicago, Tl. Those contemplat 
ng the sowing of alfaifa should secure a 
eopy of this bulletin, 
aS above. 


your own line. The cost is not much—less than you probably think. You 
can have the best service there is, too—that given by 


Western: Electric 
Rural Telephones 


which may be secured 


[had rather have The Progressive Farin 








er than al! other papers combined. , A farm 
et more benefit from one issue of 
gressive Farmer than from a year's Tear off the coupon on the corner and send itto us. That will be a start. 
Dy gael papers.--D. C. Calloway We will send you by return mail our FRE book, “liow to Build Rural 
a _ Telephone Lines.” It tells the whole story. Shows you how easy it is to 
PMiniie Wniiord. the too namerses build a telephone line. Our experience on what to use, how to get the right kind of material, 
country merchants, and the livestock deal and the best construction for the line, is valuable—yet it is at your service free. ‘The next few 
ani. feeto tinst the improved months are the best time for building a telephone line—best time for you as well. Do not delay. 
Highiande a. ah Bftiving for.—-J. A, Hines, Write nearest office. 





Pienty of clover, outs, rye and veteh 


aie al Mi, OF clever ute rye and yet WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Mec oot for your pocketbook as weil Manufacturers of the 7,500,000 ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones 
oo ewer mnlieatiiaey SOUTHERN HOUSES: 

















i you think. air.” hi id aie ca Atlanta Savannah Cincinnatt Kansas City Dallas 
Biovd. ta hi res any way to pre ach to = man, j Richmond New Orleans St. Louis Oklahoma City Houstor 
veg = OS better than he is?"--V. V \ EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 
a, ou are a Nortl aiid adi ier and 
about ieee cho era serum, or information a woe . ° = 
tent of Ag tieuitre neces, a3, | @EF See Livestock advertisements on pages 17 and 21—good bargains. 


tA GaLLoway © ~ 
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se Books Are , 


They are the best and cheapest salesmen in the world. They will save you 
from $50.00 to $300.00 on Gasoline Engines; $35.00 to $50.00 on Cream Separators; $25.00 to 
$45.00 on Manure Spreaders and from 20 to 50% on hundreds of other articles for the farm, home and family, 
Yes, sir; my catalogs are the best and cheapest salesmen on earth. And I can mail any one of | 
them to you for considerably less than what a salesman ordinarily pays for a good cigar— | 
in other words, a two or three-cent stamp pays all the traveling expenses of my Catalo 
Salesman. _My Catalog Sezlesmen show you just how Galloway Machines are made, the kind of | 
materials they are made of, the sort of high-grade, modern machinery used in their construction, 
and explain in simple terms our “Square Deal,” direct-from-factory, one-profit only, plan of selling, ” 
7 You'll find all my statements and claims in “black and white” always before you. My Catalog Sales. 
men won’t bother you or take up your valuable time when in the field or at work on some important 
job, but they are always at hand when you want to consult them. And best of all, they save you big money for they save you all the middlemen’s profits. When you buy of Galloway: ” 
you pay JUST ONE SMALL MANUFACTURER’S PROFIT in addition to the actual cost of materials and labor that enter into the construction of the machine. It’s this “short 
‘cut”—“direct from factory” plan of selling that makes it possible for me to offer you as high a grade 5 h. p. gasoline engine as there is on the market today for only $99.50, or a come 
plete manure spreader at only $69.50 and the new incomparable 500-lb. capacity Galloway Sanitary Cream Separator at only $42.50. Now, all you have to do to get the benefit of my 


tremendous money saving prices is to write for one of my catalogs.) THEY ARE MY ONLY SALESMEN. Send for the Catalog you want today. I am making it easy for you to get 
these books—for all you need to do is just fill in the coupon below. tear off and mail today, for catalog wanted—or iust write me a postal. 


es 

- 

I haven’t any secrets about my business—the more my farmer friends know about it the better I am satisfied. My offices and_ factories are 

always open for your inspection. Thousands of my farmer friends and customers visit our big chain of factories every year and see at first hand just 

-exactly the way we build our machines and examine the materials that are used in their construction; then go back to their homes more than ever 

satisfied that every statement and claim I make about Galloway Made Machines is true. I only wish every farmer in America could see just how Galloway Machines 
are made. If you could, my factories would have to be enlarged to ten times their present size (7'% acres of floor space) and then couldn’t meet the demand. I know 
it. Because Galloway Made Machines have the merit—that is proven today by the fact that our satistied customers (over 135,000) can be found in every state in the 

Union and in over thirty Foreign Countries. Seven years ago the name “Galloway” was practically unknown—today the “Sun never sets on Galloway Made Machines.” 4 

No big business is built by accident. | It’s got to have something substantial back of it. Isn’t that a fact ? ; 
Now, I’ve enlarged my line this year so that I can supply you with anything you want for the farm, home or family. My big 144-page Merchandise Book is chuck 

full of bargains on machinery and implements, household furnishings, rugs, Carpets, tapestries, linoleums, stoves, furniture, sewing machines, buggies, harness, washing ™ 

machines, clothing for men, women and children, watches and jewelry—and many other lines—all selling at regular wholesale prices. Get my big General Merchandise? 
300k and let me save you 20 to 50 per cent on the things you buy. It is the big catalog shown at the right at top of page. Write for it today. Just use coupon below, 

. = - — —— 


: TE 
- “ 7 . . . « e 
Let me prove it to you. I want to show you just wnat a man can do for you when ne will sell you direct from his own factories to your farm; 7 
I want you to see for yourself what an amazing difference it makes in prices when you don’t have to pay a lot of middlemen’s profits. I want to show you how simple 
and easy it is to buy by mail the Galloway Way. With every machine backed by a 30 to 90-day Free Trial Privilege—a strictly legal five-year warranty on materials,> 
printed jn black and white, that goes out with every machine that leaves our factories—and a $25,000 Bond that guarantees you right at the start that we will fwfll@ 
every claim and statement we make—Now, just consider this plana minute, Read it over again, Then tell me—Did you ever buy goods of anybody where you had 
such a perfect guarantee of satisfaction back of them? Never! Then, best of all, I will make you practically any terms you want—on any Galloway Made Machine—= 
terms that our competitors cannot equal and prices never before even approached by competition on strictly standard, high grade machines, That’s what it means to @ 
buy the Galloway Way—that’s why thousands of farmer business men will tell you the “Only Way is the Galloway—Selling Direct from Factory to Farm.” Try it] 
and be convinced. Write for the Catalog Salesman you want me to send to you today. Fill in coupon below. 


The Famous Station- ae . oS am, Here’s My New Low % ee 50 
ary Galloway 5 H. P. ; = atl ood ==3 Price on the Gallo- » ae © 


trae 


Engine. New Low WO ea Coat | wee ~wayNo. A,o0-60Bu. . 3 
* : 5 ‘. ~ we A “16 a 
P N Onl F. 0. B: Waterloo, Chicago, {Selina == < C \ F 0 B. Waterloo, Chicago, 
rice ow n y Kansas City or St. Paul a" 4 nt Te Ue x omplete preader Kansas City or St. Paul A 
Your choice of any size or style of the entire WY SSF - = \nd right on top of this remarkably low 4 
Galloway Line from 134 h, p. to 15 h. p., mounted price I will make you this absolutely unheard. 
or stationary, at prices to match this never-before- 4 t a of oifer, I will send you any one of my seven 
8¢ Days® heard-of price on my Famous Galloway 5 h. p. ree Tris J “he Sc \ styles of spreaders to your farm and let. you 
Free Trial é Save $50 to $300 Stationary Engine. Yes, sir; I'M let you pic t Save $25 : aa nS try it absolutely at my own risk without your 
any one of my nine different modcls r I'll let you test it any way you choose 45 sending me one cent in advance or making any bank deposit. All I ask is your 
right on your own farm, at my risk. yg you to compare it point by point with any bank reference. This offer is open to y responsible person, anywhere. Now, 
style or make of gasoline engine on the market, and [ don’t care what the other engine that’s ihe sort of confidence J place_in my unsurpassed spreaders. Did you ever get ait’ 
costs. I'll put any Galloway engine right up against any other eng made, absolutely offer like this before from anyone ? f ww my spreaders will stand any test 
regardless of price, and let you keep the engine that suits you best. ; remember, when you care to give th X j : 


, } 


y ; y new Catalog shows 
Can you beat that offer? Never! You can’t equal it anywhere. 
customers a tter engine for spreader *s in history. 4 
less money than any other concern in th it inst: 4 ces before you consider buying any other style or @ 
take no risk whatever and I back up this offer with a $25,000 Bond for you complete b hE That’s My New Direct-from-Factory Priceonthe 
ei a 4 eS a New Galloway Sanitary 500 Lbs. Ca rator 
| Buys a Complete Galloway 5 H. P. ; y,' yore ae 
| make 
That means Cor e le « 
most sanitary and closest skim- 
extra to buy. All my engines are sold that way, v i 


‘ 1 judgment alone, but on the 
you buy of me I agree to save you from $50 to $300, depending on the size you buy. judgment of over } ader Ss 
r } ’ : rslung spreader. Get it. 
making just this sort_of offer for years and my engine business has grow: y ps ai Now is tl ime to write or I’ve made the most phenomenal slash in manure 
bounds every year. Why? Simply because I am giving my : i i i i *ve simply gone the Vmit. I've cut ’em clear to the bone 
: j > 7 When I sell an engine ite. ) oe 2 \ id 
sell more right in that section. Remen on y direct-from-factory plan vo ist be make, Get my Spreader Catalog Salesman, Just fill in coupon. 
satisfied or your money will be che Wly refunded and I will pay all the freis 
protection. = tthe best proof of all a: 35,000 satisfied Galloway engi 
Now, don’t be misled by other concerns making a lower price than 
s * is. Note first what the capacity of th achine is then note my pricé 
Portable Wood Sawing Outfit end senate. de ee ee age ys 
4g saw frame i absolute] j 11 re i pay you to buy. Then I make 1 
saw blade, saw guards, belt and belt tig i ! vnulley. a 750 a ! ! F y shine, s the cream se rator you have 
ready to put right to work when you get it. : . ' be ooking jer, It’s the mort n ¢ i 
: . took us three years to perfect, 
stationary, portable, sawing rigs or le Galloway Sanitary. Jt hasn’t its equal 
bination outdts. It you need : ice, 2 


va 
: ny standpoint, regardliss of price, and yct I 

pumping outfit, combination o beeen” Ne J yo y it I will save you positively om to $50, 

and power washer, ergine arn churn, jaa $e Ne Po ot: am mahing a special 90-day Free Trial Offer on this wonderful 

engine and small grinder and a d ” i 

just such combination } 


power plants, write me no 


machine because I want evcry man in the market to give it a good trial 
Complete with ibs entirely at my risk right alongside any other separator built, you to keep 
saw, belt. friction Py the machine that does the best work and suits you best ie 
ing special combination | 1 t " Get my slog tel xy all about my New Sanit how it’s built, tri 
can’t beat. Get my engine it C., xe t j the sort of materials in its construction, terms, prices, ete, Just fil 
today. Just fill in coupon below. , : —_ 


Send This Coupon or a Postal or Letter NOW re ees ae 
MAIL FREE COUPON NOW 


Wm. Galloway, President WM. GALLOWAY COMPANY 
677-A Galloway Station, Water!oo, lowa 
BOOK OF BARGAINS—144-page book of bargains for Farm, Home and 
TC] Family FREE 
[ Fe ANURE SPREADER CATALOG— ENGINE BOOK—and my ly 


90 

Days’ 
e 

ol 


T want you--the man who is holding this paper in luis hands right now 


opportunity to convince you by plain, everyday sts and figures that my 
right way—the Galloway. I want the opportunity to f 
big and complete that you are sure to he 


{o write me right away. I want at 
hat my direct-from-factory plan of selling is the 
rove to you it 1s the money-saving way. My line today is s0 
in the market inside of a few wecks for something I can offer you at a big 
aving in price, Get my Catalogs and prices before you spend another dollar for anything for the Farm or Family. 

= ss : This year I am making an entirely new co-opefe 
Get My Special 1913 Co operative Offer ative offer. Its what I call my Co-operative Profit 
Sharing Plan and_I believe you will say when you read it that it’s absolutely the fairest, squarest and most liberal 
Profit Shari ig Ofte r ever made, You can’t get an offer anywhere like it from anybody and I know it will help you 
get your machine partly or entirely without cost to you in the end. [I am going to ma'l you this Special Offer when 
you write me or send me the coupon Now, don’t pass t! opportunity by but just fill in coupon, mark catalogs 
you want, tear off and mail to me today, or just write me a postal. Do it before you lay this paper down. 


Wm. Galloway, Pres. WILLIAM GALLOWAY CO. 
677-4 GALLOWAY STATION, WATERLOO, IOWA 
We carry machines in warehouse at Chicago, Kansas City, Council Bluffs, St. Paul and Winnipeg and can ship prompt 


and valuable book of information Proof of the Pudding’’ Fr 
A Streak of Cold’’ FREE. 


SEPARATOR CATALOG—And Dairy Cow Book FREE 


Mark with cross (X) catalogs wanted. When nore than two catalogs are 
checked we will send only our Big General Catalog which shows our comw- 
plete lines. 
~~ 
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